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‘The Lord loveth 


a cheerful giver” 


Generosity 


By Jeff A eons 


HEN the world knows so well that Andrew Carnegie gave millions 
of books, and General MacDuff gave thousands of blows, how can 
it persist in calling the Scotch race a “close” one? In the same age 
that we have said, “Lay cornerstones, Carnegie,” and “Lay on, MacDuff” we 
have been guilty of calumny against a canny set of folks whose attribute lay 
not so much in parsimony as in “purse 0’ money.” They were good at acquiring 
the world’s desirables, but not reckless in dispensing them. They knew and 
acquired values; and so Scotch thrift became a jibe in the mouths of wastrels 


and go-easies. 


The goofer who told me the last, 
worst Scotch joke was sitting in a 
street car while a charwoman from 
Argoyle stood in front of him holding 
a baby and a heavy market basket. 
She was doing more for her country on 
fifteen dollars a week than he ever 
dreamed of doing on the royalty from 
his oil wells. He didn’t seem to real- 
ize that a gentleman can be generous 
by just getting up off the seat of his 
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pants in a crowded Broadway car. 

Charity begins at home all right; 
but in his case there wasn’t anybody 
home! 

And that’s the trouble about gen- 
erosity in America. We don’t think 
it through. To many of us generosity 
means to let go of something very 
valuable—and to our crazy notions 
these days value always means money. 

Ordinarily public generosity is called 
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philanthropy. Philanthropy means 
benevolence and good will towards all 
humanity, with or without press 
agents. It should be able to operate 
sometimes without newspaper head- 
lines to keep wealthy rivals informed 
of each other’s progress in the dona- 
tion marathon. Sad to say, most of 
our public benefactors are hunting 
for the nearest broadcasting station of 
large wave length rather than mod- 
estly seeking for the proverbial bushel. 


N the other hand, it is easier to be 

rich and stingy than to be rich 

and generous, if you count the cost and 

bother of social secretaries and charity 
dispensers in your office. 

Your real stingy Scrooges are left 
alone, but once let a moneyed man 
give to some importunate jigger, and 
the whole hungry pack are at his heels. 
Thus there is some credit coming to 
these wealthy hand-out boys, and I 
mustn’t fail to give them justice, al- 
though it comes hard to sing lofty 
praises to those whose chief philan- 
thropy lies in kissing good-bye to soft 
dough. 

As you will recall (if you are old- 
fashioned in your reading) there was 
once a Rich Young Ruler who got the 
Best Advice obtainable on this sub- 
ject. It was in Palestine one day when 
the said R. Y. R. was speculating upon 
what use he should make of his talents 
—the coin kind mostly. As that was 
before the days of air ships and long 
distance swimming matches, there was 
no quick way to let go of it without 
either a headache or a hold-up. So he 
sought Help in the matter. The pre- 
sumption is that he took the Advice, 
and found that if he gave all of him- 
self along with a little of his wealth, 
he would be more serviceable to the 
world than if he doled out material 
charity through his flunkies. 

Blustering gustoes of oratory have 
been jabbered at many a scene of pub- 
lic benevolence, with no ring of force 
or truth. The capital S in Sentiment 
has been crossed too often at such 
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times with two perpendicular parallel 
bars. 


Edmund Burke rarely got heated to 
perfervid rhetorical pitch unless there 
was a good and sufficient reason for 
high pressure oratory. In 1780 Burke 
paid one of his most eloquent tributes 
to a certain philanthropist, John How- 
ard, High Sheriff of Bedfordshire. 
Burke exclaimed: 


“He has traveled to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, not as others did for 
pleasure, but to remember the forgot- 
ten, attend to the neglected, to visit 
the forsaken. His work has been as 
full of genius as it was of humanity; 
it was a voyage of discovery; a cir- 
cumnavigation of charity.” 


John Howard’s memorial statue was 
the first one placed in St. Paul’s cath-- 
dral; not because he happened to be a 
wealthy citizen who lavished with his 
checks, but because, from London to 
Moscow, from France to Smyrna, John - 
Howard did more in twenty tireless 
years for real prison reform than any 
single individual has accomplished be- 
fore or since. Finally he earned the 
laurel crown under that greatest and 
noblest of captions: “Greater love hath 
no man than this”—for he died of 
camp fever in a Turkish prison. 


Contemporary with Howard in that 
selfish and swashbuckling era was 
James Oglethorpe, who left a life of 
softness to lead a colony of Moravians, 
Scotch Highlanders, and Cheapside 
prison outcasts, with the solemn Wes- 
ley Methodists to boot, into the un- 
known hinterlands of Georgia. County 
agents of the Savannah coast region 
must not take too much credit to 
themselves for being pioneer reform- 
ers and philanthropists down there. 
James Oglethorpe carried out a job 
that was even worse to tackle than 
Henry Ford undertook on the trouble- 
some voyage of the Oscar II. 


This brand of dare-and-do philan- 
thropic philosophy is scarce these days 
perhaps. It is so much easier to wait 


(Turn to Page 62) 





The busy terminal market shown in this photograph is in Los Angeles, Cal. 


America’s 


By Frank George 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


TOUR of America’s great con- 
suming markets impresses one 
with the immensity of the job of feed- 
ing 120,000,000 people. While the city 
sleeps an army of distributors from 
wholesalers to retailers are hauling, 
storing, or placing on display the food 
supply for the ensuing day. Railroad 
terminals, wholesale markets, produce 
auctions are a bedlam of noise and con- 
fusion. A day’s supply of farm prod- 
uce at a single market is measured in 
hundreds of carloads, valued at hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

The quantities of food supplies at 
some of the big consuming markets 
have practically doubled during the 
last 10 years, taxing to the utmost the 
machinery of distribution. New ter- 
minals have had to be erected in some 
places to handle the Gargantuan food 


Markets 


§ First of a series of articles on the 
process of getting the nation’s food 
supply from producers to consumers 


supply, and plans projected for re- 
locating city distribution centers. The 
marketing facilities of 10 years ago 
have become antiquated and inade- 
quate to meet the needs of increasing 
millions of consumers. 

New York City alone now receives 
in a year more than 76,000 cars of 10 
leading fruits and vegetables compared 
with 48,000 cars in 1920; Chicago gets 
40,000 cars of these products against 
27,000 cars seven years ago; Philadel- 
phia receives 21,000 cars compared 
with 17,500 cars in 1920; Detroit 
13,000 cars against 6,000 cars; Cleve- 
land 10,600 cars against 7,500 cars. 
These receipts, except in the case of 
New York City, do not include, less- 
than-carload supplies received by mo- 
tor trucks and farm wagons. 

Carlot shipments of leading fruits 
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and vegetables now total upwards of 
1,000,000 cars a year, compared with 
500,000 cars 10 years ago. Per capita 
consumption of meats has decreased 
somewhat, but the total consumption 
has increased. Total consumption of 
all food and fiber products has in- 
creased tremendously during the dec- 
ade. Foods that were formerly re- 
garded as seasonal products, such as 
lettuce, celery, and citrus fruits are 
now eaten the year round. 


The Reasons Why 


Increased population, higher living 
standards, and cheap transportation 
are the outstanding reasons for this in- 
creased consumption of food products. 
Population has increased approximately 
15,000,000 persons in the last decade, 
practically all of the increase occur- 
ring in urban centers. Higher stand- 


ards of living have come about chiefly 
through an uninterrupted period of 
relatively high industrial wages, and 
the continuous campaigns waged by 
public and private institutions in ef- 


fecting better dietary. 

Time was when only consumers in 
large centers of population were able 
to buy the entire range of products 
from American farms. Thousands of 
small communities had to go without 
citrus fruits and many of the vege- 
tabies such as lettuce and celery be- 
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cause they did not provide sufficiently 
large consumption outlets for such 
commodities. But now as a result of 
scientific refrigeration and heating in 
transit, cheap rail transportation, the 
advent of the motor truck, and the de- 
velopment of more efficient systems of 
distribution, the consumer in the small 
market is on a parity with his city 
cousin in choice of foods. 

Fleets of motor trucks are hauling 
products within a 200-mile radius of 
consuming markets, and placing the 
food in the trading centers in better 
condition than is possible by rail or 
water transportation. The strawberry 
growers on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land and Virginia this season, for ex- 
ample, shipped one-third of their 3,300 
cars of strawberries by motor truck to 
markets as far north as Albany, New 
York. Asparagus growers of the Mor- 
risville section of eastern Pennsylvania 
similarly are using motor transporta- 
tion to Newark and Jersey City. Other 
examples could be cited. 

Shippers who use motor transporta- 
tion declare that with good roads there 
is less injury to products in motor 
trucks than in freight cars. The prod- 
ucts are loaded at the orchard or pack- 
ing house during the late afternoon 
and hauled to market when the tem- 
perature is falling, so that the load is 
well ventilated and cooled en route. 


AGENCIES AND CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
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An array of wholesalers, brokers, jobbers, and retailers handle the nation’s food supply. 
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This beautiful stretch of country with its many orchards is in Hood River Valley, Oregon. 


Large 


commercial producing areas are being developed thousands of miles from consuming markets. 


Rail transportation requires the prod- 
uce to be loaded at the farm, hauled 
to shipping point, unloaded on the 
platform, and loaded later in the cars; 
and at destination, unloaded, loaded 
on trucks, and unloaded at the whole- 
sale markets. The motor truck elimi- 
nates most of the handling, effecting 
virtually farm to market delivery. 


Using Motor Trucks 


Many distributors in small markets 
who formerly received mixed carloads 
of produce from larger consuming cen- 
ters, now are using motor trucks. A 
dealer in Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
for example, telephones a produce 
broker in Pittsburgh to make up a car 


of mixed fruits and vegetables. The 
produce is loaded in a motor truck, 
and within a few hours it is received 
at Beaver Falls. There is no delay to 
secure a freight car, a minimum of 
handling expense, and the products ar- 
rive in fresh and wholesome condition. 

Appreciating the need for larger and 
more modern terminal facilities to 
handle the steadily increasing volume 
of business, the railroads during the 
war had projected plans for building 


more efficient structures in the receiv- 
ing markets. To be sure, they had an 
eye for business, for the road which 
had the better facilities would get the 
haul. These projects had to be post- 
poned, however, because of the war- 
time restrictions on commercial build- 
ing, and immediately following the 
war high building costs were a further 
deterrent. 

The need for better terminals be- 
came increasingly imperative by reason 
of the increase in urban population 
which meant larger volume of ship- 
ments, and despite the costliness of 
present-day construction, building was 
begun on a number of projects. New 
terminal facilities have been built or 
are in course of construction in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Newark, Los Angeles, and 
other markets. The number of auc- 
tions at consuming centers also has in- 
creased where farm products are sold 
with lightning-like speed in a free sup- 
ply and demand market. 

While marked changes have oc- 
curred on the consumer side of the 
ledger in the last 10 years, there have 

(Turn to Page 60) 








RIGHT: Dusting for weevil control. 


«Strawberries 


Were My 


By William J. Maddox 


EVENTEEN years ago, when Paul 
Gunby moved back into the “pine 
thicket” to reclaim the old home- 
stead, the place might very well have 
been rated as abandoned. 

The Gunbys still owned it. Five 
generations of Gunbys had tilled that 
selfsame soil, going back to pre-Revo- 
lutionary days. They had taken their 
crops—mostly wheat, corn, and oats 
—and left it largely for nature to 
repair the damage. 

They were no different from their 
neighbors. That was pretty gener- 
ally the practice on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, on the peninsula that 
comes down between Chesapeake Bay 
and the ocean and contains also the 
state of Delaware and a fragment of 


Giving young plants a top-dressing of bone and potash. 








Salvation” 
—PAUL GUNBY 


Virginia. It did no special harm— 
that is, none that was noticeable from 
year to year as crops went in those 
days. Land was fairly plentiful and 
labor was next to nothing. At least 
that was the popular fallacy with re- 
spect to slavery. 

People lived well. Good food and 
plenty of it was the tradition. If 
bigger or better crops were needed, 
new fields were brought in. And in 
this way things evened themselves up 
very nicely. 

Just before Paul’s day, though, the 
overworked land showed symptoms 
of balking. The crops had shrunk 
to such a thinness that the Gunbys 
decided it was a losing game to stay 
there, and so moved to another farm. 
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The old place was left to shift for 
itself. 

Let it be understood right now 
that it was not sentiment that took 
the young Gunby back. There wasn’t 
any room for him to set up for him- 
self in the new neighborhood into 
which his people had moved. Then, 
too, he wasn’t flushed with money, 
and the old place was about the only 
one within his means. 

So he went back into the “pine 
thicket” practically without a cent 
in his pocket. He staked all his cash, 
some $300, as the down payment to 
the rest of the heirs. In addition he 
gave them a mortgage of $3,000. 

In all there was about 128 acres. 
Some of the fields had been out of 
cultivation for 10 years, some were 
grown up in poles. The longer ones 
he disposed of to the fishermen at 
Crisfield, seven or eight miles farther 
down on the bay, for their fish pounds. 
The shorter ones he sold as bean poles. 
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He made enough from them to pay 
for clearing the land. 

There was only one barn on the 
place. 

Strawberries went into the first 
cleared patch the very first season. 
They were comparatively a new crop 
on the Eastern Shore 25 or 30 years 
ago. 

For Gunby, they were money-mak- 
ers from the start. 

“Strawberries have been my salva- 
tion,” is what he says of them to- 
day. 

Mortgage Is Paid 


The first two crops paid off the 
mortgage. And with this out of the 
way he was free to put more back 
into the soil to make up for what it 
had been losing all those years. In 
addition he has added more acreage. 
The first was a tract of 74 acres, the 
next was 26 acres, now giving him 
in all 228 acres. 

From the first Gunby set the pace 
for that part of Somerset county. It 


LEFT: Packing strawberries for shipment. 
BELOW: Mr. Gunby with some of his pickers 
on the way to the packing shed. 
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is a strawberry-growing 
community. Within sev- 
eral miles of Gunby’s is 
Marion, one of the chief 
strawberry shipping 
points. Direct shipments 
are made not only by rail 
to the big cities, 

but by truck over- 
night to points as 

far away as New 
York, getting there 

in time for the early 
morning market. 

It costs Gunby around $80 an acre 
to raise his crop, and he keeps an 
accurate account of all his operations. 
He knows every season just where his 
money and time went and what he 
got in return for them. 

“But,” he says, “I’d rather pick 10 
acres of 200 crates to the acre than 
20 of 100 crates.” 

The average yield among growers 
in that part of the country is 50 
crates to the acre! 

In 1925, Gunby picked as high as 
1,400 crates from one field of six 
and a half acres. Last season he didn’t 
do so well. His average was slightly 
under 190 crates to the acre. For 
one thing he had a lot of trouble with 
a beetle that was particularly active 
with the young foliage. But on the 
whole he maintains a good average 
year in and year out. 

Gunby is a consistent user of fer- 
tilizer and he makes it a practice to 
regularly put humus into the land. 
He lays his high yields to this. He 
has found a good combination of 
plant foods and he has worked out a 
method of applying it that satisfies 
him as to results. 

“I’ve had people tell me I use too 
much fertilizer,” he told me recently 
when I dropped in to see him. ‘They 
say I use too much potash, for one 
thing. But I don’t think so. I- mix 
a good deal of the fertilizer myself 
and I try varying the amounts. I 
watch the effect, making allowance, 
of course, for the season and such 
things. And I don’t agree with them. 
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I remember, too, what 
the patches looked like 
during the war when we 
couldn’t get much pot- 

ash or none at all. 

“My experience has 

been that potash gives a 
redder and more 

solid fruit. And I 
believe, too, that it 
keeps the caps 

from rusting.” 

Which, inciden- 

tally, is in line with 
the practices of growers in New Eng- 
land, so I am told. It is getting to 


be generally understood that the well- 
fed plant resists disease better. 


Mixed Fertilizers 


For his mixed fertilizer, Gunby 
takes 1,700 pounds of bone and 300 
pounds of potash (muriate). The 
bone is 444 per cent. ammonia and 
48 per cent. phosphate of lime. Com- 


bined in these proportions he should 


have a mixture that would give him 
roughly 31% per cent. nitrate and 714 
per cent. potash. The customary 
mixture for that part of the country, 
which also grows a good many white 
potatoes, is 7-6-5. Gunby also uses 
7-6-5, but not until the last applica- 
tion, just before picking. Practically 
all the growers use 7-6-5 throughout. 

Where the average is about 300 
pounds of 7-6-5 to the acre, Gunby 
uses from 500 to 600 pounds of his 
bone and potash mixture. This gives 
the plants a decidedly greater amount 
of potash, considering that the mix- 
ture contains about 71% per cent.— 
roughly three times as much. 

Gunby is a spring planter. He 
puts out his plants in late March or 
early April. His early variety is Mis- 
sionaries and his late one is Gandies. 

Unlike the growers a little farther 
south, around Norfolk where truck- 
ing is highly organized, Gunby grows 
no companion crops with his straw- 
berries. So far he hasn’t found this 
desirable. 

(Turn to Page 59) 
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What he can accomplish in 
Agriculture and Business 


Extension Worker 


By T. J. Talbert 


University of Missouri, College of Agriculture 


HE agricultural college extension 
work sells ideas as truly as the 
salesman of a private corporation sells 
goods. The insect control specialist 
sells the Hessian fly control idea; the 
chinch-bug, grasshopper, army-worm 
control ideas in the same way. The 
animal husbandry specialist sells the 
purebred sire idea to a community or 
neighborhood, while the home eco- 
nomics specialist sells the modern im- 
provement of the farm home idea to 
the farmer’s wife. This is all done in 
much the same way and by methods 
which are not strikingly different from 
those used by the extension repre- 
sentatives of business concerns and 
private corporations. 
The qualifications of the salesman 
of ideas and goods are: 1, education 


and training; 2, practice or experi- 









Agricultural exten- 
sion leaders at work. 
The group of farmers 
above are watching a 
demonstration of mix- 
ing spray materials. 
The group at right is 
discussing farm prob- 
lems in the shade of 
a big oak in August. 


ence; 3, tact and resourcefulness; 4, 
ability to demonstrate or show; 5, 
ability to close the deal by honest 
methods and fair dealings. 
Education and training are of the 
highest importance for either worker. 
Some may succeed without much edu- 
cation, but the great majority will be 
so handicapped without it, that little 
progress will be made. It is also true 
that those succeeding without an edu- 
cation, would in almost every case 
get further ahead if they had been 
given the advantage of an education. 


The Educated Man’s Chance 


Statistics lately gathered show that 
among 150,000 uneducated children, 
only one has a chance of becoming 
prominent. Given a high school edu- 
cation, he has 87 times this chance; 
elementary schooling falls between 
these two while college training 
increases the opportunity 800 
times. 

Formerly farmers feared that ed- 
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ucated children would feel they had 
outgrown farm conditions and would 
look toward the city, but in these 
days when the automobile, the radio, 
modern household appliances, and 
especially the use of farm power ma- 
chinery are increasing in every rural 
district, the farmer may well change 
this fear for the one that his children, 
unless well educated, cannot hold a 
leading position in their own com- 
munity. The agricultural extension 
worker must have a broad general edu- 
cation, including practical farm ex- 
perience and in addition to this a thor- 
ough training in the science of agricul- 
ture. 


The extension worker of the private 
corporation should also have a broad 
general training and special training 
in the particular line which he repre- 
sents. We all do best the things which 
we know best, and it follows that the 
salesman of goods who knows his line 
from A to Z in about 99 cases out of 
100 is a success. On the other hand, 
either worker who will not take the 
time to inform himself properly is 
usually mediocre or more often a fail- 
ure. 


Experience for the worker is as 
important as education and training. 
Practice, practice is what makes a 
successful football or baseball team, 
and so it is with our extension work- 
ers for agriculture and private corpor- 
ations. Schools of instruction are fre- 
quently maintained for salesmen who 
are beginning work or for those who 
wish to brush up on new lines of work. 
Agricultural colleges are also offering 
courses in extension methods arid 
problems for the purpose of training 
those desiring to take up extension 
work. 

Men and women of no other lines 
of work are required to exercise so 
much tact and resourcefulness. Neither 
class of workers can be successful 
without the exercise of discretion and 
a sense of proportions in handling the 
difficult and varied problems which 
arise from time to time. For instance, 
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the specialist in Farm Crops who would 
have the farmers put into practice his 
teachings regarding the use of le- 
gumes, cannot call the farmers fools 
and back numbers because they hesi- 
tate or refuse to be interested in his 
teachings. He cannot afford to lose 
his temper when some one makes 
sport of his ideas and work. Neither 
can the salesman of goods afford to be 
disheartened or quit because he is ridi- 
culed by prospects or fails to close a 
sale with some of his best customers. 
Such setbacks or reverses should make 
each of the workers try the harder, if 
they are the right ones with the proper 
training. If they continue to fail, 


however, there is something wrong 
with the workers and not with the 
people with whom they work. 


The Demonstration Method 


The values or advantages to be de- 
rived from the demonstration method 
of teaching are so generally known and 
emphasized that it is hardly worth 
while to elaborate upon it. Demonstra- 
tion to the salesman means showing 
his goods to the best advantage to the 
prospect. A few years ago, this 
method was not employed, but now 
the successful salesman cannot make 
progress without it. Generally speak- 
ing, the better the demonstrations, 
the better the sales for both kinds of 
workers. 

In the case of our agricultural spe- 
cialists, we rely mainly upon the dem- 
onstration to sell our idea. There is 
no other method so valuable or prac- 
tical. The farmer learns to prune a 
tree by pruning under the direction 
of the specialist in horticulture. He 
learns how to destroy the grasshoppers 
by mixing and sowing the poison bran 
mash as demonstrated by the specialist 
in entomology, and so it is through 
the entire list of projects undertaken. 

Salesmen of goods who go home and 
report that they have closed a sale, 
but who on cross-examination admit 
that the prospect did not sign the or- 

(Turn to Page 50) 














Breaking Hollandale muck soil with a 10-ton tractor hooked to two 26-inch plows that turn 
a furrow 10 inches deep and bury the heavy growth of wild rice and other swamp plants. 


From Cattauls to 
FERTILE FARMS 


By Guy A. Peterson 


ESS than 10 years ago the tract 

of land now known as the Hol- 
landale district in Freeborn county, 
Minnesota, was a swampy, frog-popu- 
lated wilderness of bullrushes, flags, 
wild rice, and cattails. Today more 
than 400 farm families are living on 
the drained bed of the ancient lake, 
and the sounds that go along with 
intensive agriculture have replaced 
the croaking notes of the bullfrog. 
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It was at the suggestion of Dr. 
F. J. Alway, head of the soils de- 
partment of the Minnesota College 
of Agriculture, and of R. S. MclIn- 
tosh, secretary of the Minnesota Hor- 
ticultural Society, that we drove down 
to Hollandale to see this reclaimed 
lake bed that has come to be one of 
the most intensively cultivated areas 
in the Middle West. The story of 


its development is indeed dramatic, 
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for the change from a worth- 
less swamp to a_ prosperous 
farming community was very 
rapid. It took a great deal of 
money to develop the project, 
but thanks to the financial 
genius of the Land Colonizer 
George H. Payne, the funds 
were raised, and countless gen- 
erations of farmers will harvest 
crops from these 
15,000 acres of 
land that have 
produced nothing 
but swamp vege- 
tation through all 
these years. 

It was back in 
1918 that Mr. 
Payne’s attention 
first was attracted 
to this marsh, and 


BELOW: This field of 
Hollandale potatoes was 
treated with 650 
pounds of 0-9-27 fer- 
tilizer per acre and 
rogued seven times, but 
it produced nearly 400 
bushels of high quality 
certified seed per acre 
and returned a nice 
profit to its owner. 
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ABOVE: This field of Southport 
White Globe onions yielded 784 
bushels to the acre on muck land 
treated with 1,000 pounds of 
0-14-14 fertilizer. 


LEFT: A_ mellow muck soil 

treated with 650 pounds per acre 

of 0-14-14 fertilizer produced this 

beautiful crop of carrots for 
C. Kraay. 


together with Colonel T. 
F. Stroud, a man of wide 
experience in developing 
swamp lands, he made a care- 
ful examination of the tract. 
They crossed these fertile fields 


_in a boat when they were still 


covered with water and landed 
on Maple Island, now peopled 
with more than 70 farm fami- 
lies who dwell in the shade of 
its beautiful trees and work in 
the level fields that surround 
this circular spot of high land. 
This island colony is patterned 
somewhat after the European 
“villa” type of land colonies in 
that the farmers live close to- 
gether and drive out to their 
fields from the village. Most of 
their farms touch the island, 
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however, and none of them are far dis- 
tant, for the average size of a farm in 
the entire tract is only 23 acres. 
After Payne and Stroud were con- 
vinced of the possibility of develop- 
ing the section into a market garden 
system of farming, the next impor- 
tant step was to drain the land. 
Something already had been done 
along this line back in 1907 when 
J. W. Dappert of Taylorville, Illi- 
nois, planned a ditch to carry the 
water which Turtle creek has dis- 
posed of formerly by nature’s method. 
This creek was a small, winding 
stream which for ages had taken the 
overflow waters from Geneva and 
Rice lakes. Due to the opposition of 
the day, however, Dappert’s first 


ditch as designed was never completed, 
but it removed much of the surface 












Portion of 
Henry Voss’s celery 
ranch showing rows 
that are boarded up 
and bleaching. Voss 
put 5,000 pounds of 
0-9-27 fertilizer on 
this five-acre field last 
spring (1,000 Ibs. per 
acre). 





RIGHT: 


water and transformed these lakes 
into a marsh. 

It was upon the site of this- first 
ditch that Colonel Dappert, assisted 
by Ray N. Towl of Omaha, Nebraska, 
and J. H. Severson of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, laid a new one in 1920 
that was nearly four times as large 
as the original. Known as the Judi- 
cial Number Four, this ditch is 100 
feet wide in places and has its outlet 
in the Cedar river just south of Aus- 
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tin. It is large enough to handle all 
the drainage water. 

A caterpillar type of ditcher that 
would travel through the eight or 
ten-inch deep water was then put to 
work. Nearly 150 miles of ditches 
were made with this machine, one 
on each quarter-mile line and con- 
necting with the main outlet. They 
were made 12 feet wide at the top 
and seven feet deep, but as they low- 
ered the water table in the land, large 
main tiles 16 to 24 inches in diameter 
were put in the bottom and covered 
up so the ditches could be cultivated. 
Lateral tile drains every 200 feet were 
then connected with these mains to 
provide a perfect system of drainage. 
After the ditches were filled and the 
tiles covered, the spoil banks were 
leveled down to become the basis for 


LEFT: Mr. and Mrs. Henry Voss and their son 
John with a 40-pound dozen of crisp, white 
celery that was grown on sub-irrigated muck 
land that was treated with 1,000 pounds of 
0-9-27 fertilizer to the acre. 






the roads which followed. 

There are now on the tract more 
than 50 miles of graveled roads which 
were built at an average cost of 
$7,000 a mile, but the farmsteads 
are so situated in relation to them 
that every farmer has an all-weather 


highway to his door. Since the com- 
pletion of the Hollandale branches of 
the Union Pacific and Rock Island 
railroads in September, 1926, the 
average haul to a loading depot has 
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been reduced to less than two miles. 
In passing we might add that even 
the railroads were laid as a result of 
the generalship of Mr. Payne, for it 
was he who secured the permit from 
the Inter-state Commerce Commis- 
sion for the two transportation com- 
panies to lay tracks into the district. 
Before the completion of these roads, 
the vegetables were hauled to Clarke’s 
Grove for shipping at an estimated 
annual cost of more than $100,000. 
The saving in freight charges from 
the fields to the loading platform will 
be enormous by. thus reducing the 
average haul from seven to less than 
two miles. 


Two Years to Drain 


It took two years for the water to 
drain out, but as soon as it got dry 
enough to work, the land was broken 
with big 10-ton tractors hauling two 
26-inch plows that turned furrows 
10 inches deep. The plows were fol- 
lowed by 3,600-pound concrete roll- 
ers that firmed the loose, peaty soil 
so as to hasten the decay of the heavy 
growth of vegetation that had been 
turned under and re-establish capil- 
lary attraction. All through the first 
summer, tractors hauling 32-feet sec- 
tions of disc pulverizers and harrows 
put the soil into prime condition for 
cultivation, so the land was in a fine 
tilth before it ever came into the 
hands of the actual settlers. What 
a contrast when compared with the 
colonization of the timbered and cut- 
over lands that so many pioneer set- 
tlers conquered! 

An especial appeal was made for 
settlers of Dutch descent because in 
many respects the land had a resem- 
blance to that of the dyke-protected 
lowland country in Europe and _ be- 
cause only intensive farming could 
pay for this land that had been 
wrested from the water at such great 
expense. An American Reformed 
Church was organized in the spring 
of 1922 when three families met at 
the farm home of Peter Louters and 
listened to a sermon by Mrs. J. H. 
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Neyenhuis, who with her family had 
just moved to the district from Alton, 
Iowa. There were twenty-two pres- 
ent at this meeting and it constituted 
100 per cent. attendance of the mem- 
bers of that denomination then liv- 
ing there. The growth of this con- 
gregation has been phenomenal when 
compared with rural congregations in 
the United States, for there were 76 
families on the role last summer when 
a beautiful $28,000 church edifice 
capable of seating 536 people was 
dedicated. The large size of the fam- 
ilies is indicated by the fact that the 
communicant members of the church 
numbered 175 while there were 225 
baptized children members. We men- 
tion the church in this article be- 
cause it has been so large a factor 
in calling many of the best farmers 
to the tract. This congregation, how- 
ever, has not been the only one that 
has grown, as many families other 
than Dutch came in, and there are 
several other thriving denominational 
units, 

The farms are sold on the basis of 
a tenth payment down and the bal- 
ance in 20 annual installments. To 
insure that these later payments will 
be met, the company furnishes free 
the services of two agricultural ex- 
perts. These two men act in much 
the same capacity as county agricul- 
tural agents, for they are called upon 
to do al! kinds of work in connection 
with the management of these farms. 
Many of the settlers are corn belt 
farmers who have had no previous 
experience with truck crops. 

The five main staples grown here 
are potatoes, onions, cabbage, carrots, 
and celery with considerably more 
than -half of the cultivated land de- 
voted to potato culture. Paul N. 
Davis helps the farmers with their 
potato problems while C. W. Blocker 
gives especial attention to the pro- 
duction and marketing of the other 
four crops. As managers of the Hol- 
landale Marketing Association, Davis 
and Blocker not only keep the wires 

(Turn to Page 52) 
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A fruit experiment station is maintained in Hood River Valley. 


OREGON 


Expertment Station 


By F. L. Ballard 


County Agent Leader, Corvallis, Oregon 


ey N a state institution of higher 


learning the student should be 
inoculated with the idea of making a 
definite contribution to the common- 
wealth. His education is not of high- 
est value to him if it has taught him 
only how to get something out of his 
environment and not how to give 
something back to it. The aim of the 
Oregon Agricultural College has been 
to build up an organization for service 
to Oregon, its natural resources, its 
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industries, and its homes.” 

These words of President W. J. Kerr 
indicate the ideal that has held domi- 
nance in the remarkable development 
of the Oregon State Agricultural 
College throughout the past 20 
years. In resident instruction, in the 
experiment station, in the extension 
service, close contact with people of 
the commonwealth has obtained and 
the program of the entire organization 
has been cast because of the sympa- 
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thetic appreciation resulting from 
such contacts, along lines of most 
practical service. “Science for Serv- 
ice,” and “College and State” have 
been at different times titles of publi- 
cations of the institution which 
sharply focussed thought upon its 
trends. 

Only such ideals, supported through 
years by progressive fulfillments, could 
build an institution like the Oregon 
State Agricultural College in a state so 
sparsely populated and of such modest 
wealth. Standing second or third 
year after year in student enrollment 
among the institutions of its kind in 
the entire United States, is a mark of 
distinction in a state of less than a 
million population and only a billion 
dollars assessed valuation. 

Activated by the will to render 
most vital service to the relatively 
new and rapidly changing agricultural 


ey 


eee 5 
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conditions common to the far western 
territory, it is perhaps not surprising 
to learn that one of the first great 
contributions to agricultural science 
on the part of the Oregon Experiment 
Station was one which virtually saved 
an important phase of the agricultural 
industry of the state. In addition, it 
revolutionized orchard spraying in all 
parts of the world. This accomplish- 
ment was the discovery that lime sul- 
phur would control apple scab, which, 
as early as 1903, was threatening the 
entire apple industry of the North- 
west. 


Washed Fruit Superior 


Again in the field of horticulture, 
the Oregon Experiment Station off- 
cials showed their alertness in the mat- 
ter of the recent crises resulting from 
legal restrictions on the quantity of 
spray residue permissible on fruit, both 









LEFT: Pear blossoms in 
River Valley. 
BELOW: A group of farmers visit- 


ing the home station at Corvallis. 


Rogue 


sgt 
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ABOVE: One of the experiment 
station fields. LEFT: Central 
group of buildings of the School 

mn of Agriculture. 

\ for foreign and domestic trade chan- A dozen years ago the Oregon Sta- 
nels. tion found that the three leading com- 
The tolerance limit was so low that mercial sweet cherries of the state are 
ordinary wiping processes were inef- not only self-sterile, but inter-sterile, 
fective, and the extensive fruit indus- as well. This discovery resulted from 
try of the Northwest faced over- careful orchard studies made in re- 
whelming losses. No sooner had the sponse to urgent appeals from large 
development surrounding the problem numbers of cherry growers whose ex- 
taken shape than the Oregon Experi- tensive plantings were not producing 
ment Station was busy with trials of commercial crops. Extensive trials in 
weak solutions of chemicals. In afew the immediately succeeding years 
months it was found that by the use brought out a fairly complete cata- 
of very dilute hydrochloric acid, spray logue of fertility coefficients between 
residues could be removed. Other solv- cherry varieties. Not only did it de- 
ents were also found effective. Fur- termine which varieties must be trans- 
ther tests, however, showed that the planted or grafted in to insure fer- 
weak hydrochloric acid had no dele- tility, bur also particular trees of par- 
‘ terious effect on the keeping qualities ticular varieties were identified as su- 








of the apples and pears, under normal 
conditions. Another step was the col- 
laboration with two equipment con- 
cerns in developing simple washing 
machines suitable for use on any farm 
for the needs of individual growers. 
Word now comes from the markets 
that the washed fruit is so superior in 
appearance that some advantage in 
price may well be expected for it. 


perior pollinators, and from these cion 
wood for innumerable orchards was 
selected. 


Proper Pear Picking 


Twenty years ago this fall the first 
carload of Bosc pears was shipped from 
Oregon. Fifteen hundred to two 
thousand cars are now the crop, and 
the volume is increasing. Blight, the 
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scourge of pear growing everywhere, 
has been held in check by the Oregon 
Experiment Station. Cutting meth- 
ods, disinfection, and spraying have 
been found effective in blight control. 
Great interest attaches to the studies 
of the station on blight resistant 
stocks. An investigator was sent to 
China where for months he travelled 
the interior regions, collecting native 
stocks, which are now being developed 
and tested on the branch experiment 
station at Talent in the Rogue River 
valley. 


Affecting the pear industry, also, 
and of immense practical value, is the 
pressure-testing apparatus devised a 
few years ago to determine the proper 
picking time of pears. About 90 per 
cent of the pear tonnage of the state 
now has the picking date determined 
by this instrument, and 10 to 20 per 
cent increased tonnage is obtained by 
picking at the right period. It also is 
being developed now for use on apples 
and plums. These accomplishments 
are typical of a large list of projects 
accomplished and being accomplished 
for the horticultural industry of the 
state, which, at current valuations, 
involves an investment of $60,000,000 
and an annual crop of $16,000,000 
to $20,000,000. 


Field crops are, of course, the state’s 
major agricultural wealth-producing 
group. Of these, wheat is the head- 
liner, with an annual farm value of 
$19,000,000 to $35,000,000. No at- 
tempt will be made in this limited 
space even to name the determina- 
tions of the Oregon Station that have 
affected field crop production. 

For an example, let’s touch the field 
of wheat production. Instead of 63 
commercial varieties as 10 years ago, 
11 are now considered the standard 
in the state, the inferior ones hav- 
ing been replaced by higher yielding 
ones and those more sought on the 
markets. This program carried on, to- 
gether with a seed certification sys- 
tem in cooperation with the extension 
service, resulted in a decline of mixed 
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wheat on the Portland market of from 
33 1-3 per cent to 8 2-5 per cent in 
seven years. 

In wheat production, also, the adop- 
tion and dissemination of the Federa- 
tion wheats have had marked influence 
on the wheat production of the state. 
The Federation wheats are normally 
spring wheats. They were selected 
and recommended to farmers after 
years of painstaking work with a col- 
lection of commercial wheats of the 
world. Small lots of seed were dis- 
tributed to farmers in 1921. They 
demonstrated the superior yielding 
quality claimed by the station. By 
1924 they were planted on about 76,- 
000 acres and yielded an average of 
two to five bushels more than spring 
wheats commonly grown. The gain 
from these varieties was estimated in 
value at about $300,000. Winter 
wheats, however, are grown mainly in 
eastern Oregon. A large acreage was 
killed by frost during the winter of 
1924-25. Farmers followed the ad- 
vice of the station and reseeded about 
400,000 acres to Federation, paying a 
premium for the seed. It made an 
increase in yield of two to ten bushels 
an acre over commonly grown vari- 
eties. Farmers’ estimates of the in- 
crease were larger generally than those 
of the station. 


Two Million Bushels 


For the 400,000 acres grown, the 
increase was estimated at one and one- 
half to two million bushels, with a 
market value of over $2,000,000. 
Farmers paid the loans advanced by 
the state for seed and announced that 
Federation wheat and the Moro Ex- 
periment Station were due a large 
share of credit. Federation and Hard 
Federation have become the main com- 
mercial spring wheats in eastern Ore- 
gon. They are proving of value in 
southern and central Oregon, and in 
other states. 

Investigations are going on with 
some 6,000 varieties, strains, and selec- 


(Turn to Page 56) 
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Telling PlantsWhen 


to Flower 
and Fruit 


By Lewis E. THEIss 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 






ABOVE: Tithonia, a semi-tropical spe- 
cies which cannot flower in our latitude 
because cold weather arrives before 
the days become short enough. These 
plants were photographed in July with 
the plant at left receiving ten hours of 
light daily. 
LEFT: Wild aster forced into flower 
in June by exposure to short day. 


have any of these things? 
You can have any or all of them, 
OW would you like to have as well as many other equally attrac- 
chrysanthemums abloom  in_ tive “abnormalities” if you wish to 
July or iris flowering at Christmas take a little trouble. For Uncle Sam, 
time, or spinach that produces through experiments made by the Bu- 
a constant crop of edible foliage reau of Plant Industry, has discov- 
throughout the summer instead of go- ered what makes plants flower and 
ing to seed when the hot days come? bear fruit, and he has also discovered 
How would you like to have lettuce how to control the time of flowering 
that remains nicely headed in August and fruition. 
instead of shooting up a flower stalk For uncounted centuries man was 
and becoming worthless for table use? content to watch the iris bloom in 
Would it be worth anything to you, June and the witch-hazel flower in 
as a home gardener, or a commercial November, and never ask why. But 
trucker, or a professional florist, to W. W. Garner and H. A. Allard, of 
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the Bureau of Plant Industry, began 
to inquire into the reasons for a plant’s 
blooming at precisely the same period 
each year. 

Up to the time of their investiga- 
tions, it had been assumed that plant 
action was due largely or wholly to 
heat; that when it was warm enough, 
plants started to grow; and later, 
when it was hot enough or cool 
enough, they flowered. But these 
keen inquirers soon found that many 
plants, like the iris for instance, could 
be placed in a hothouse in winter, at 
midsummer temperature, and yet re- 
fuse to bloom. And the cosmos, 
which flowers so late in the year that 
it was believed its blooming was de- 
pendent upon the coolness of autumn, 
altogether refused to blossom in sum- 
mer, even if placed in a temperature 
like that of fall. So it was evident 
that something more than the warmth 
of the air controls the flowering of 
plants. 


Atmospheric Changes 


Atmospheric changes are but one 
of the seasonal changes that occur 
with pronounced regularity year after 
year. The daylight itself varies regu- 
larly month after month in its in- 
tensity. So our two _ investigators 
turned their attention to the behavior 
of the sunlight. 


In midsummer, when the path of 
the sun across the sky is at its high- 
est, the total intensity of the light 
at Washington to which their plants 
were exposed might reach 10,000 foot- 
candles in the middle of the day, 
whereas in winter the midday light 
intensity is scarcely half as great. So 
an experiment was arranged to test 
the effect upon plants of different in- 
tensities of light. 


Specially constructed shades of 
cloth were used to screen a planting 
of soybeans from the direct rays of 
the sun. Cotton netting of five dif- 
ferent weaves was employed. The 
reduction in the intensity of the di- 
rect sunlight at noon ranged from 30 
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per cent of the total for the most 
open meshed cloth to more than 65 
per cent of the total for the closer 
woven netting. Though the soybeans 
were affected in other particulars by 
the shade, the date of their blossom- 
ing, as compared with that of plants 
grown without any shade whatever, 
was neither advanced nor delayed a 
single day. Likewise other experi- 
ments showed that Mammoth tobacco 
was not affected by shading so far as 
concerns the date of flowering. 

It thus became evident that neither 
heat nor light intensity advanced or 
retarded the flowering of plants. So 
the investigators turned to the mat- 
ter of relative length of day and 
night. For just as atmospheric heat 
alters with the change of seasons, and 
the intensity of the sun’s light in- 
creases and decreases, so the length of 
day regularly waxes and wanes as the 
year advances. The question now 
was to discover if the changing 
length of the daylight period had any 
effect on flowering and fruition. 

To this end a darkhouse was built, 
so constructed that air could enter 
and flow out without admitting light. 
Tracks were built in this house, and 
small trucks used to hold the differ- 
ent plant boxes. These could be 
rolled in and out at will, and thus 
the daily period of light could: be 
regulated as the experimenters wished. 


Many Varieties Tested 


Many varieties of plants were 
tested. The action of the Biloxi soy- 
bean was typical of many of the plant 
reactions. The Biloxi normally blooms 
in late fall, when the days are short. 
By limiting the daylight period to 12 
hours instead of permitting the nor- 
mal 15 hours, the experimenters made 
the Biloxi bean, planted in May, 
bloom within four weeks of the date 
of germination. Control plants in 
the open, that received the full 
amount of daylight, did not blossom 
until September, or four months af- 
ter germination. Of course the plants 
that bloomed in four weeks were very 
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RIGHT: Biloxi soybeans which were pho- 
tographed on September 13th. The plant 
on the right having been exposed to a 
ten-hour day, began flowering July 19th 
and bore ripe seed when photographed. 
The plant on the left, exposed to natural 
day length, began flowering on September 
llth. BELOW: Klondike Cosmos (Oct. or 
Nov.) is easily forced into flowering by 
exposure to short days (10 to 12 hours). 














much smaller than those that grew 
four months before blooming. 

This and similar experiments showed 
that there is a class of plants, now 
termed “short day” plants, which 
blossom only when the days are short. 
Other tests showed that another class 
of plants, like the iris, flower only 
when the days are long. And still 
further tests, made by supplementing 
the natural light with artificial light, 
showed that plants of these classes 
cannot bloom at all unless the period 
of daily light is approximately what 
they need. That is, a plant needing 
15 hours of daylight to bloom, can- 
not blossom if the light is limited to 
10 hours daily; whereas a plant need- 
ing 10 hours of light to bloom, can- 
not flower if the light is extended to 
15 hours daily. And even a relatively 
weak electric light, used to supple- 
ment the daylight, was effective in 
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preventing flowering or in pro- 
ducing it, as the case might be. 
The converse of this is just as 
true. By artificially producing 
the proper period of light, the 
gardener can force any plant to 
bloom prematurely or out of 
season, as the iris in midwin- 
ter, and the witch-hazel in mid- 
summer. If the summer day 
is shortened to 10 hours in 
the lettuce bed, the lettuce will 
go on developing vegetatively, and 
make fine, big heads, but it can- 
not send up a flower stalk and bloom. 
Some plants seem to be “middle- 
of-the-roaders.” They have a long 
period of bloom and will flower 
whether the day is long or short. But 
in general, most plants are either “long 
day” or “short day” plants. Their 
flowering can be artificially controlled. 
The wide-awake plant grower sees 
at once the immediate and the future 
bearing of these epoch making dis- 
coveries. For instance, the florist who 
wants to get big money for novelties, 
can easily force chrysanthemums or 
other late fall flowers into bloom in 
summer. In winter he can have on 
sale summer flowers, like the iris, that 
hitherto it has been impossible to pro- 
duce in winter. 
(Turn to page 51) 














The wilt fungus lives in the sap tubes of the plant and spreads into the tubers. 


Sweet Potato Wilt 


By C. T. 


Gregory 


Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station 


AST spring at Vincennes, In- 
diana, there was a meeting of 

175 of the sweet potato growers of 
Knox, Gibson, Sullivan, Daviess, and 
Pike counties. These growers were 
up in arms about the sweet potato 
wilt disease. This meeting was called 
to discuss ways and means of fight- 
ing the pest. They decided to strike 
their blow at the source of the trou- 
ble, the disease carried in the seed, 
by field inspection and certification. 
In each community a committee 
was appointed to take charge of the 
local work. To this committee any 
grower could report a field that he 
considered free from wilt and which 
he wished to have inspected. This 
information hastened the work of in- 
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spection and did away with much use- 
less traveling. 

In August, the first inspection was 
made by a Purdue plant pathologist. 
At this time the first evidences of 
the disease were showing. Any plant 
having yellow leaves was examined. 
The branch bearing the yellow leaves 
was located and the skin of the stem 
was torn back with the thumb nail. 
If the sap tubes were black, this vine 
was carefully traced back to the hill 
and the entire hill was dug out. It 
would have been dangerous to leave 
any of these potatoes in the hill be- 
cause they might later have been dug 
and used as seed. Needless to say, 
if the field showed more than one or 
two per cent of such plants it was 
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discarded immediately as a possible 
candidate for certification. 


The owners of the fields passed in 
this August inspection all agreed to 
work over the field and dig out all 
diseased plants. They used the yel- 
low leaves and the blackened sap tubes 
as their basis of judgment. 

In October, a second inspection of 
the fields passed in August was made. 
There was no attempt made to dig 
the diseased hills at that time. It is 
not safe to use seed from a field that 
cannot maintain itself free from in- 
fection after all the diseased plants 
were rogued out in summer. It is 
evident that such fields had diseased 
soil, and sweet potatoes from diseased 
soil are unsafe so far as seed purposes 
are concerned. From 34 growers ask- 
ing for inspection, 12 fields were 
passed. 

The value of wilt-free seed was 
well illustrated this year in the fields 
belonging to the sweet potato club 
boys. The plants furnished these 
boys were obtained from Frank Plass, 
a sweet-potato grower at Decker, In- 
diana. This seed came from a field 
which was examined in the autumn 
of 1926, and was found to. be almost 
entirely free from diseased plants. 
Twenty-three quarter acre club fields 
were inspected. Fourteen of them 
were passed as suitable for seed pur- 
poses. In no case was there as much 
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From the diseased potato the fungus spreads into 
the new sprouts ready to be carried to the field. 


as one-quarter of one per cent. of 

disease, but at the time of the second 

inspection the field must be free from 

the disease to be considered safe for 

seed purposes. In none of the fields 
(Turn to Page 63) 





The wilt infested tubers have blackened sap tubes. Such tubers should not be used for seed. 
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§ How the Intermediate Credit 
Banks are helping the farmer 


Farm Credit Easy 


By Edwy B. Reid 


REDIT for the farmers has formed 
an important part of every farm 
relief plan offered in Congress for 
the last several years. Proposals rang- 
ing from almost certain loss, on the 
part of the prodigal Government 
agency designated to disburse the 
funds, to safe, sane, and conservative 
aid, where aid is not now available, 
have occupied much of the attention 
of the solons and the public. The 
credit squeeze of 1920, with the 
steady application of the pinchers for 
several years following in some local- 
ities, is still a vivid picture in the 
minds of many a farmer. His pocket- 
book nerve is still emitting twinges 
of pain when too much pressure is 
exerted upon it. 

Out of the credit squeeze came a 
law—the Intermediate Credit Act— 
which created 12 banks, the capital 
of which is owned by the Govern- 
ment and the money to loan obtained 
through the sale of short-term bonds, 
which were created for the specific 
purpose of avoiding the repetition of 
the catastrophe which was forced 
upon so many farmers about half a 
decade ago. It is a system of credit 
based upon agricultural collateral 
which advances money for more than 
six months and up to, in the case of 
breeding herds, three years. 

What has happened? Have the 
farmers made use of these new banks 
as was anticipated? Has there been 
sufficient stringency to cause the regu- 
lar commercial banks to rediscount 
farmers’ paper? Do the banks stand 


ready to prevent the repetition of 
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such a squeeze as is still painfully 
remembered by many a farmer? 

The ability of the Intermediate 
Credit Banks to function depends 
upon two things: (1) cooperatives 
who are willing and able to borrow 
from them, and (2) agencies which 
can and will rediscount their agri- 
cultural paper with them. These 12 
banks established in 1923 have done 
a large business, taking the country 
as a whole, both in direct loans to 
farmers’ cooperatives and indirect 
loans to agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, livestock loan companies, and 
other lending institutions. Three 
hundred fifty million dollars, lent to 
farmers’ cooperative associations with 
memberships aggregating approxi- 
mately a million farmers and redis- 
counts from 557 agencies approxi- 
mating $118,000,000, is not a small 
stroke of business to do for agricul- 
ture, considering the fact that the 
banks are now only about four years 
old and that they had to be set up 
and pioneered in a field—loans run- 
ning for more than six months and 
up to three years in the case of breed- 
ing herds. The banks are so consti- 
tuted as to be capable of serving agri- 
culture with loans up to $660,000,- 
000. Thus their resources have been 
taxed to only a minor extent. 

It was the intention of some of 
those who worked for the passage 
of the Intermediate Credit Act. that 
the system should function more as 
an emergency system than one which 
would constantly serve the needs of 
agriculture; others believed there was 
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need for Intermediate Credit of this 
character constantly and that the de- 
mands on these banks would and 
should grow from year to year. They 
have increased annually. The ques- 
tion is how great will they grow and 
how great is their need. It is impos- 
sible, of course, for them to lend be- 
yond the letter and spirit of the Act. 
When they were established there 
were no agricultural credit corpora- 
tions and now there are more than 
300 functioning in various parts of 
the country, mostly in areas where 
banking conditions have not been fa- 
vorable to farm loans or, to put it 
another way, where regular commer- 
cial banks have closed their doors in 
large numbers. Others have been set 
up because of the sheer necessity for 
additional funds for lending on cattle, 
sheep, dairy cattle, and for agricul- 
tural production purposes. 

The Act made no provision for 
financing the organization of agri- 
cultural credit corporations. They 
have been started in several ways: 
farmers have subscribed to stock, busi- 
ness men have subscribed, and banks 
have started them as adjuncts to their 
own banking operations. Coopera- 
tive marketing associations have found 
that in addition to credit on their 
warehoused commodities, it was nec- 
essary and desirable to finance their 
members during the production sea- 
son. Possibly the greatest single need 
of the system is more agencies which 
will lend to the farmer in the first 
instance and rediscount the paper with 
the Intermediate Credit Banks. This 
business is already growing at a rather 
rapid rate. The livestock loan agen- 
cies have found the Intermediate 
Credit Banks particularly adapted to 
their needs. For instance, the vice- 
president of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Berkeley, California, having 
handled sixteen and a half million dol- 
lars’ worth of cattle paper, says: 

“The Intermediate Credit Banks 
tend -to stabilize the financing of live- 
stock on a basis which assures con- 
tinuity and reasonable cost. Advanc- 
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ing funds on livestock as collateral 
is a type of financing which properly 
belongs, generally speaking, to live- 
stock loan companies rather than to 
commercial banks with deposit liabil- 
ities. Such loan companies, which 
formerly had to market their paper 
with commercial banks before the es- 
tablishment of the Intermediate 
Credit Banks, have stated that they 
would go out of business rather than 
return to the old method of finding 
an outlet for their paper with com- 
mercial banking institutions which, 
when depression comes, find it neces- 
sary too often to call the loan and 
thereby bring upon the unfortunate 
stockman, in many instances, en- 
forced liquidation such as occurred 
too frequently during the post-war 
period of deflation beginning in 1921.” 

Wonder is sometimes expressed that 
the ordinary, orthodox commercial 
banks do not rediscount their paper 
with the Intermediate Credit Banks, 
thus being able to extend their loans 
to farmers much more freely and in 
greater amounts than at present. 
Only about nine national banks and 
two savings banks and 139 state banks 
to date have utilized these facilities. 
One of the chief reasons is the fact 
that the amount which they charge 
for the money so loaned is limited. 
For instance, if they rediscount farm- 
ers’ notes with the Intermediate 
Credit Bank they pay the bank 434 
per cent. If these loans are ordinary 
agricultural loans they can charge 
the borrower only 634 per cent. If 
these notes represent loans on live- 
stock, they are limited to an addi- 
tional charge of 2'% per cent or a 
total of 71% per cent. This includes 
all expenses in connection with in- 
spection, handling of papers, etc. If 
the bank is charging a higher rate of 
interest for its own money, it natu- 
rally does not wish to be required to 
make loans for a lower rate. 

In addition there is the question 
of two interest rates, provided they 
have a higher or lower rate on their 
money. This seems to be very ob- 
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jectionable from the standpoint of 
the local banker. 

Further, there is the same objec- 
tion which applies in the minds of 
many country bankers to the utiliza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve system. 
They are timid about publishing any 
statement of the finances of their 
banks which shows that they borrow 
from any other institution. They 
fear that their competitors or some- 
body will start talking around the 
town and throughout the rural com- 
munities that the bank is in such 
shape that it had to borrow money 
from other institutions in order to 
“get by.” Such feeling on the part 
of country bankers may or may not 
be commendable or good business. It 
is there just the same. 

Then, too, there is the matter of 
the length of time for which the loan 
must run, the law prohibiting the 
Intermediate Credit Banks from re- 
discounting any paper which at the 
time of rediscounting has a maturity 
of less than six months. The com- 
mercial banks frequently do not make 
loans for more than six months on 
agricultural paper including livestock 
paper, therefore, they are not accus- 
tomed to the longer period. 

There has been some mortality 
among agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, particularly those having a 
small capital and, therefore, a high 
overhead in proportion to ‘the amount 
of money they can lend. However, 
the majority have now been in opera- 
tion nearly two or three years and 
have been able at least to break even 
and acquire some experience, some of 
them of course making a little money. 
Some of these corporations were set 
up in the first place more as eleemos- 
ynary institutions than as credit -com- 
panies to do business for profit, con- 
sequently the purpose for which they 
were organized has been served. 

The question naturally arises, if 
some parts of the country can organ- 
ize, operate, and maintain 30 or 40 
credit corporations to a state, why 
can not others? There is nothing in 
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the Intermediate Credit Act which 
prohibits organization or which makes 
organization or operation in one state 
more favorable than in another. For 
instance, we find the South going 
strong in the matter of agricultural 
credit corporations,, the Columbia 
bank district covering the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida having 47. In 
the St. Paul district serving Wiscon- 
sin, North Dakota, Michigan, and 
Minnesota there are 124. In the 
Omaha district covering Iowa, Wyo- 
ming, South Dakota, and Nebraska, 
50 associations have been served, 
while in the Wichita district the num- 
ber is 37. Spokane has a fair start 
with 11. This refers to agricultural 
credit corporations. They lend on 
livestock the same as do livestock 
companies, but many of them also 
make general agricultural loans using 
all sorts of agricultural commodities 
as chattels. In addition, 13 livestock 
loan companies have used the Wichita 
Bank, 24 the Houston Bank, 5 Berke- 
ley, and 7 the Spokane institution. 
The Intermediate Credit Act, of 
course, did not contemplate that the 
Federal Farm Loan Board or Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks would organ- 
ize the farmers into cooperative mar- 
keting associations in order to lend 
them funds on their warehoused com- 
modities. The managers of these 
banks, however, have given very sym- 
pathetic aid and assistance to farmers 
wherever opportunity afforded. They 
could not go beyond the word and 
spirit of the Act in lending upon 
warehoused commodities. If the Act 
is not broad enough, it is the prov- 
ince of Congress to amend it. 
However, in the last four years 
the Intermediate Credit Banks have 
lent on a long list of farm products, 
which include: wheat, cotton, wool, 
tobacco, raisins, peanuts, broomcorn, 
beans, rice, alfalfa and red ‘top seeds, 
hay, nuts, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, maple sirup, strained honey, 
dried: fruits, coffee; olives, and olive 
oil. The list: is growing as the re- 
(Turn to page 48) 








Cutting Cotton Costs 


By A. B. Genung 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


URING eight of the last eleven 
years the price of cotton has 

been relatively higher than the wages, 
fertilizer, or land which comprise the 
chief items in its cost of production. 
Ever since the sharp price slump of 
last fall we have been thinking of cot- 
ton as a needy subject for “farm re- 
lief.” But the fact is that cotton has 
been a relatively prosperous part of the 
picture for quite a while. Last fall 
and its 11-cent cotton have not been 
the rule, by any means, in recent times. 
During seven of the past ten years the 
average price of cotton—the price re- 
ceived by growers in the fall of the 
year when they are selling cotton— 
has been above 22 cents a pound. Al- 
most 14 billion dollars’ worth of cot- 
ton sold in the ten years prior to last 
season by the farmers of the South! 
That included 1921, too, which was a 


very lean year. It wasn’t just an ac- 
cident that the Cotton Belt grew a big 
crop last year. It hasn’t been just by 
accident that cotton acreage has in- 
creased from 30 million to 48 million 
acres within five years. The South had 
a genuine background of prosperity 
against which to cast last season’s 
darker picture. 

During the last ten years the wage 
of hired labor has been relatively the 
highest item of cost entering into cot- 
ton production. The wage level is now 
generally the high cost in agricultural 
production. 

This high wage level involves a story 
in itself. It is an old story of events 
characteristic of a period of financial 
deflation. It has happened before and 
it will presumably happen again if and 
when we get our price level up on an- 
other peak of inflation and then have 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICE OF COTTON AND 
FACTORS USED IN PRODUCING COTTON 


Cotton Growing States, 1910-1926 
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to go through the morning-after of 
deflation. 

During either inflation or deflation 
wages always lag somewhat behind the 
general price level. 

On the way up the mass of workers 
raise a hue and cry about the high cost 
of living, meaning chiefly the high cost 
of food. Their income is lagging be- 
hind the procession. Farmers then are 
prosperous and land values advancing. 

On the way down, the wage earner 
is in the advantageous position for 
his earnings do not go down as fast as 
the generous price. level. Then the 
“holler” comes from the farmers. 
They have to produce and exchange 
their products on a handicap basis. 

The level of farm wages is, of 
course, largely influenced by city 
wages, for in this country there is a 
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free and constant movement of. work- 
ers between country and city. If your 
Georgia field hand finds his wage too 
far out of line with that of his cousin 
in an automobile factory in Detroit he 
pulls up and goes north. So, during 
the deflation period the farmer has to 
pay relatively high wages for help, 
just as he has to pay high industrial 
wages in the shape of the high-priced 
manufactured article that he buys. 
Land prices represent a medium 
somewhere between the price of the 
farm product and its direct costs of 
production. Farm land values read- 
just themselves, over a period of time, 
in some normal relationship to farm 
profits. But there is some lag in move- 
ment of land values just as there is in 
the movement of wages. So, during 
(Turn to Page 49) 
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Marie Antrum, of Kingman, Kansas, whose health score was 99.15 per cent and J. Fred Christensen of 


Blanchard, Iowa, who scored 99 per cent, in the Health Contest at the 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. 
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RIGHT: No this is not a fair 
maiden held in cruel captivity. 
It is a movie set visited by 
delegates to the Soil Science 
Congress on their cross-country 
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tour last summer. 
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LEFT: These cactus apples were grown 

on a farm near San Fernando, Cal., that 

specializes in their production. They are 

used in making preserves, jellies, and 
candies. 
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The calves in this chute are being vaccinated for blackleg as prevention against this dread disease. 
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LEFT: A New York musical 
comedy star showing that she 
is a true daughter of Eve. She 
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was winner of an apple eating 
contest during ‘“‘Apple Week” 
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when everybody joined in to 
popularize the famous fruit. 
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RIGHT: Lou Gehrig and Babe Ruth with 
“Lady Ruth,” world’s champion laying 
hen. The Babe was given her 170th egg 
for breakfast. 
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These camels are ‘‘walking a mile for better crops,” taking bags of fertilizer to Egyptian fields. 





“Look 
out ’possum, 


An old water mill in the Ozark Mountains in Arkansas that is still in use. 
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ABOVE: In spirit this photograph represents 
the winning of the West. It shows a cowboy with 
a team of buffaloes he uses for farm work. 


RIGHT: An Indian signalling from a mountain- 
top, talking in his tribal language by signs with 
his arms, in the same manner that the sailor 
wigwags today. 


Ewing Galloway 


Cattle corralled at the end of a big round-up on a South Dakota ranch. 
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A sunset at Jasper 
Park, Alberta, in 
the Canadian Rock- 
ies. This was one 
of the points vis- 
ited by delegates 
to the International 
Soil Science Con- 
gress on their cross- 
country tour last 
summer. The route 
included interesting 
points over a wide 
area in the United 
States and Canada. 


A job that winter brings—getting in a supply of ice at Cold Springs, N. Y. 


Ewing Galloway 
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n Prosperity is in the air and some people’s bank ac- 
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counts. 
Retrospect While most of such prosperity has been in cities 

and urban centers, the farmer has this year caught up 
a little with his city brethren. The gap is not quite so wide as it was, though a 
gap still exists, But that any progress towards better rural conditions has been 
made, is something to record to the credit of the year 1927. 

The crop season started somewhat badly. A disappointing wheat harvest 
was predicted. The outlook was for a short corn crop—the smallest in 25 years. 
At one time a low production of cotton seemed probable. But a poor spring 
and mid-summer was followed by a better growing season in September and 
October. Crop yields recovered. 

The wheat crop is the best in six years. Corn is yielding 100,000,000 
bushels above last year—the price so far remains fairly good. Tobacco prices 
have dropped somewhat, but good prices still prevail in many areas. Potatoes 
are yielding a few million bushels over last year. 

Thus a season that started badly has turned out to be a fairly good one, 
with total yields of the major crops not so high that prices have dropped dis- 
astrously, or yields so low that the total income has been unprofitable. 

Various groups will doubtless be anxious to take credit for any improve- 
ment in crop values achieved in 1927. In the last analysis, however, most of 
the credit must be given to changes in the weather. 

The weather in a large measure governs our agricultural operations. Dis- 
orderly production and distribution are the common causes of fluctuations caus- 
ing the farmers’ losses. Orderly production and distribution are badly needed. 
Fortunately, however, while we are discussing these problems and finding out 
how best to put them into effect, the weather this year has helped us along to 


a better farm income. 


There are 6,051,810 children under 10 years of age on 
Country farms owned and tenanted by white farmers in the 


Children United States. 

Tenant farmers show a much larger proportion of 
young children than do owner farmers. The figures as shown by the Federal 
farm census conducted in 1925 are now being made public by the Bureau of 
Census. These figures show that out of an owner population of 16,079,708 


. farmers, there were 3,539,722 children under 10 years of age, while out of 2 
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tenant population of only 8,165,537 farmers there were 2,512,088 children. 

These figures represent one of our greatest assets and greatest responsibili- 
ties. Fortunately the last two decades have witnessed a definite effort to har- 
monize the child’s training with rural surroundings. Agricultural schools have 
been established; boys and girls clubs organized; and many other activities 
started by trained leaders, calculated to give the child a sympathetic outlook of 
rural life and a glimpse of its true possibilities. 

Every appropriation that is asked for to help these organized efforts train 
the country child should be strongly supported. An excellent start has been 
made. Thousands of rural teachers, county agents, and extension men are doing 
a good and faithful work for small returns—content to carry on because they 
believe in their work. Whatever else is done for the farmer, in the last analysis 
rural life will stand or fall on whether it keeps for itself the best brain power and 
the soundest character. These 6,000,000 children are the foundation of our 
rural life of the next generation and the bed-rock of our national civilization. 

Any man or woman leader guiding and teaching this group is earning some- 
thing vastly more than their monthly pay checks. 


Ber 


The Newer The man on the street, and that means most of us, 


‘ probably regards business as primarily trading and 
Business accumulating dollars—good business being a little of 
the first one and a lot of the latter. 

True perhaps for the past, but the future will be vastly different. Busi- 
ness is changing; putting on a new dress. ‘It is not simply trading and dollars 
any longer. Business is emerging as a profession. As a profession the newer 
type of business is facing vast responsibilities that it cannot escape. It is draw- 
ing up codes, studying ethics, defining new relationships and problems and 
viewpoints. The dress that fitted for so many years is fast growing too small, 
lacking in texture, quality, style, and fit. 

What is the cause of this change? In few words—it is the effect of science. 
The offspring of science in the form of numberless practical applications have 
escaped from the laboratory and, journeying over the earth, are changing every- 
thing, material and mental. 

As Wallace B. Donham, who has ably discussed this question in the 
Harvard Business Review, says, “The creative scientists have lost control of the 
consequences of their thinking.” Having probed and worked in terms of “the 
law of gravitation, the laws of thermodynamics, the hypothesis of molecules, 
the atom, and later the electron,” and given the results of their thought to 
the ordinary working world, rapid changes are being made in the environment 
of everybody. No one escapes the change. 

As the author points out, “All the practical developments of scientific 
thinking, including power machinery and factories, railroads and automobiles, 
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the fast mail, the telegraph, and wireless have revolutionized both our intel- 
lectual and material environment within a few decades.” 

The business group has, therefore, found itself in control of the results of 
scientific thought because the business group is in control of the mechanisms 
of production, distribution, and finances. Inevitably the business world is faced 
with new problems, new possibilities, touching many phases of our civilization. 

If the business group is to survive, if it is to rise to the great demands 
being made on it, then as never before in the history of business, it needs to 
generate the long-time viewpoint, to develop broadly equipped leaders, to en- 
large the contacts of business itself, to specialize less in one particular field, and 
develop a viewpoint that sees the part in relation to the whole social structure. 

“The social responsibility of the business man is inescapable.” 

The multiplication of socially minded business men is, therefore, the cen- 
tral problem of business in the present business age. To this the scientist must 
contribute by fearlessly following the results of his creative thinking out into 
the business and working world. Only by a fundamental harmony between 
science and business can the forces now being generated be controlled and 
utilized to strengthen our present civilization. 

As the author very properly puts it, “Unless without great lapse of time 
there is this essential coordination and socialization of business, our civilization 
may well head for one of its periods of decline.” 

To this there is no denial. Business has no time to waste. 


Uk 


* * * } | ° 
Variability Things and forces vary. No two things are exactly 


the same. Because of variation the world is full—both 
of progress and trouble. 

In the agricultural field, farms vary in size; yields vary in different fields 
and different seasons; the amount of work done per man and per horse varies. 

How things vary is so fundamental to our agricultural and economic 
progress that it has become a subject of intense scientific thought. Degrees of 
variation have, therefore, been given index numbers—for instance the index of 
variability of the heights of men is 3.83. 

Compared with this, two well known agricultural economists, G. F. Warren 
and F. A. Pearson, tell us all the measures of farming are very variable. The 
per cent of land in corn is, for instance, about six times as variable as the heights 
of men, and yet the corn acreage is more standardized than most other factors. 
The farmer’s labor income is highly variable. 

In the biological field, coefficients of variability above 30 are not common, 
whereas in the economic field such a low variability is very uncommon. 

Man, in his economic life, has to deal with variation—change. His suc- 
cess depends on how successfully he can deal with change. 

The common mistake is to deal with one factor only. As these economists 
say, “It is a balance of all factors” rather than any one that is important to suc- 
cess. Single track minds are doomed to failure in this age of rapid change. 
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Agricultural The value of agricultural forecasts has been questioned, 


and so the Secretary of Agriculture has written a letter 
Forecasts explaining why the Department of Agriculture in- 

augurated price prediction reports on various agricul- 
tural products. The letter was written to the Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, United 
States Senator, Lake Providence, La. 

The Secretary explains that the principal reason for indicating probable 
prices is that “every farmer who gives serious thought to the business of farm- 
ing must of necessity form some judgment as to future prices as a basis for 
planning his production and marketing.” 

The letter goes on: 

“As a rule farmers are guided too much by prevailing prices in relation 
to those received but a short while before. They increase cotton acreage 
and buy more fertilizer when prices are high, expecting them to remain 
high; they plant too little and buy too little fertilizer when prices are very 
low, apparently expecting them to remain low, and the consequence is great 
fluctuations in production and in the price for the crop. This condition 
exists in the production of nearly every agricultural commodity.” 

This is very true. Independent economic research has shown that there is 
a very high correlation between crop prices and the consumption of fertilizer 
on that crop the next season. The variability in fertilizer tonnage from year 
to year is, therefore, high—34.85 in some agricultural regions. 

The farmer needs all the information he can get to make what adjustments 
he can to varying crop and other conditions. Change is the great problem with 
which he has to deal. 

As the Secretary points out—‘‘Very few individual farmers have in hand 
the necessary extensive information or are in position to make the necessary 
calculations as a basis for forming good judgments as to probable prices.” Mod- 
ern methods of statistical research are available. Business is able to organize 
such methods and get such information; 6,000,000 scattered farmers cannot get 
such information for themselves. Some agency must do it. As a service insti- 
tution the Department of Agriculture does it for them. 

The Department is doing a valuable work. No one expects any forecast, 
least of all do trained economists expect a forecast to be exactly correct every 
time. But regarded as an aid to judgment, forecasts, properly made, have a 
value in dealing with changing conditions that no other service can render. 

The problem is adjustment to changing conditions. Such adjustments can 
be made better some time ahead of the change. 

Because such predictions of coming changes are not exactly accurate all 
the time, is it better to sit down and do nothing? No! It is better that such 
efforts to foresee changing conditions continue so that in turn the changes 
themselves may be modified and the farmer have less violent fluctuations in his 
business. In making such adjustments information from every source should 
be used. As one source a scientific forecast is a useful aid to judgment. But no 
forecast yet devised will relieve any man from making decisions for himself. It 


will only help him. 


AGRICULTURAL 


DEVELOPMENTS 





By P. M. Farmer 


Rust Losses Less 


Because stem rust of wheat still per- 
sists in the 13 north-central states 
where the barberry-eradication cam- 
paign has been going on for 10 years, 
many persons have concluded the work 
against this disease is useless. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports, however, that steady progress 
has been made and that persistence of 
the rust means that there are still 
large numbers of the bushes to be de- 
stroyed. The department men say that 
losses of wheat from this pest now, as 
a rule, amount to only about 16,000,- 
000 bushels a year in the 13 states, 
whereas 10 years ago the usual annual 
loss from this cause was about 50,000,- 
000 bushels. More than 14,300,000 
barberry bushes were destroyed in the 
first nine years of the campaign, up to 
1926. In 1926 more than 2,800,000 
bushes were eradicated, more than in 
any of the preceding years, a good in- 
dication that many bushes remain to 
infest wheatfields. 


Iowa Has New Weed 


A kind of cocklebur with narrow 
hairy leaves and with three inch-long 
sharp spines at the axes of the leaves 
has been discovered growing along a 
railroad in west-central Iowa. Accord- 
ing to Dr. L. H. Pammel, botanist of 
Iowa State College, the plant is a na- 
tive of the tropics and probably has 
gradually worked its way north by 
means of the railroads. The bur of 
this weed resembles that of the ordi- 
nary cocklebur but is only about half 
the size. The spines, in addition to 
the burs, make the plant more dan- 
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gerous to animals that may eat it, and 
if the pest gets into grain fields it will 
interfere with the comfortable hand- 
ling of bundles. One fortunate char- 
acteristic of the weed is its short life. 
It is an annual and therefore will not 


be hard to kill. 





A Great Crop 


An Illinois agronomist says alfalfa 
acreage in the corn belt has increased 
more than 1,000 per cent in the last 
10 years. The reasons given are that 
alfalfa is more resistant to drouth and 
winter-freezing than red clover and 
does not need renewing so frequently. 
The University of Illinois has some in- 
teresting figures on these crops ob- 
tained from the Davenport soil plots 
at Urbana. A five-year rotation of 
corn, oats, clover, wheat, and alfalfa 
has been grown for 16 years. Clover 
has failed six times while alfalfa has 
failed once, and that once because of 
insects. Where limestone and manure 
had previously been supplied, the aver- 
age yields of hay during the period 
were 2.6 tons of clover and 3.2 tons 
of alfalfa. When rock phosphate was 
used in addition, yields were respec- 
tively 3.1 tons and 4.2 tons. Just as 
conclusive figures have been obtained 
in other sections of the state. 





Back to Hand Feeding 


The self-feeder has become very 
popular among hog feeders, but ap- 
parently it is not always desirable. 
The Nebraska College of Agriculture 
has found it pays better to feed tank- 
age by hand than to let the pigs help 
themselves. The pigs on the test got 
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their corn in a'self-feeder and some 
of them got their tankage the same 
way. Those that had their tankage 
whenever they wanted it made heavier 
gains than those getting a restricted 
amount, but they ate more than they 
needed for cheapest gains. It was 
found that heavy feeding of tankage 
did not decrease corn consumption but 
increased it. 





Beaver Farms 


One dandy thing about raising beav- 
ers is that you can keep them in their 
pastures with fences on only two sides. 
That sounds like a violation of some 
natural law, but it isn’t. The Biolog- 
ical Survey says these clumsy slow 
walkers rarely go more than 20 or 30 
rods from their home stream so that 
fences extending this distance at right 
angles on either side of the stream will 
keep the stock at home. The best 
place for such a farm is in the States 
along the Canadian border in locali- 
ties where the aspen tree or the poplar 
grow well, trees that make good 
beaver forage but are of little commer- 
cial value. Cut-over regions that have 
been burned off and have grown up 
to aspen and pin cherry are often good 
locations for beaver ranches. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has a tech- 
nical bulletin on beaver raising. 





Artificial Turkey 


As a result of the cooperation of 
800 men and women with the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station in raising 
turkeys by the so-called artificial plan, 
it is expected that one million and a 
half of these birds will be produced. 
The turkeys are hatched in incuba- 
tors and are kept in brooders for a 
time. Their entire lives are spent in 
close confinement, the yards being 4 
feet wide and 40 feet long. Because 
of the danger from blackhead, car- 
ried by chickens, young turkeys are 
kept away from chicken flocks and 
on ground that has not been infected 
by them. Last year out of a lot of 
33 turkeys grown at the station 29 
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mature birds were marketed in the 
fall at an average of 12 pounds each 
and the net return over feed cost 
was $3. In some of the lots there 
were no losses at all. A lot of 13 
young turkeys were put in an old 
poultry house and within a month 11 
of them had died of blackhead. 


Rabbits Jump Ahead 


The rabbit industry seems to be go- 
ing ahead with leaps and bounds. In 
the West, particularly around Los An- 
geles, the production of rabbit meat 
has become a sizable industry. Calli- 
fornia is said to have more domestic 
rabbits than any other state. Now the 
Department of Agriculture has estab- 
lished an experimental rabbit station 
at Fontana, San Bernardino county, 
California. The work will be carried 
on by the Biological Survey of the 
Department in cooperation with the 
National Rabbit Federation and the 
Fontana Farms Company. The pur- 
pose of the station is to develop, for 





rabbit breeders and those contemplat- . 


ing raising rabbits, reliable information 
on the best methods of breeding, feed- 
ing, and housing to produce meat and 
fur of high quality. 





Weevils Beware 


A new fumigant, the most effective 
weapon yet devised against pests of 
stored products, has been developed by 
scientists in the Bureau of Chemistry 
and the Bureau of Entomology. It is 
made up of three parts by volume of 
ethylene dichloride and one part 
by volume of carbon tetrachloride. 
The report of the new discover- 
ers indicates the new mixture will 
fill a need long felt by handlers 
of grain and various products as 
well as by householders who wish to 
protect rugs, other fabrics, and fur- 
niture. It is said to have the follow- 
ing qualities to recommend it: It is 
cheap; is non-inflammable; is not in- 
jurious to furniture or fabrics; is sim- 
ple to use; and is not dangerous to 
human life when used as recommended. 
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The Use of Mineral Substances for 
Fertilization in Former Centuries 


By Dr. O. Nolte, Berlin 


S can be seen from the statis- 

tics on the consumption of 
artificial fertilizer, the use of min- 
eral substances for the fertilization 
of agricultural crops has increased con- 
siderably through the acquaintance 
with the theories of J. v. Liebig and 
the economic development in the most 
important civilized countries. How- 
ever many centuries prior to that, a 
number of mineral substances often 
were used practically in order to in- 
crease the yield of the field. 

The wide-spread occurrence of lime- 
stones had the effect that natural car- 
bonate of lime, as well as burnt lime 
or occasionally gypsum, were used for 
fertilization in early times and in many 
parts of the civilized world. For in- 
stance the Bible contains remarks on 
the addition of marl to stable manure 
in order to increase its quantity and 
quality. The Roman writers cite many 
examples of its utilization on the field, 
and on their invasions to other peoples 
they transmitted their knowledge of 
its fertilizing effect. It is, therefore, 
a matter of course that it also was 
used frequently later on in many parts 
of the world and is still the basis of 
the fertilization with minerals. 

Considerably scantier particulars as 
to other fertilizing materials are laid 
down ‘by agricultural writers of an- 
cient times. According to one of the 
oldest informations, by Plinius, in some 
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districts of the Roman Empire straw 
ashes or wood ashes were applied on 
the field in order to supplement its 
nourishing power. The effect was 
known, and occasionally the applica- 
tion was used in medieval times. 

When during the Renaissance the 
classic writings once more became 
known, the knowledge of the Ancients 
as to mineral fertilizers was spread 
also. Elaborate discussions on the the- 
ory of the fertilization with ashes as a 
necessity in order to prevent the ex- 
hausting of minerals are to be found 
in a book by B. Palissy written in 1563. 

The invention of the gun powder 
at that time induced the production 
of calcium nitrate which together with 
wood ashes was converted into potas- 
sium nitrate. The residues obtained in 
this process contained varying quan- 
tities of potash, lime, and nitrogen, 
and were used very often in the neigh- 
borhood of the saltpeter works for the 
fertilization of the fields. As the 
price of saltpeter, as well as of the 
wood ashes or straw ashes, was com- 
paratively high, these materials were 
often used only for soaking the seeds 
in order to provide them with the nec- 
essary foodstuffs. 

In the course of the following cen- 
turies the number of materials that 
were used as fertilizers increased. For 
instance in the 17th century soot, 
horn-raspings, and soap residues were 
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often used besides ashes. As it was 
only little known that soot was effec- 
tive particularly through its ammo- 
niac compositions, and this was 
ascribed often to its organic substance, 
coal was frequently used for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, without always having, 
of course, the expected result. There- 
fore, in the 18th century the argument 
whether stable manure was effective 
mainly through its minerals or through 
its organic substances played an im- 
portant part in the fertilizer question. 
Already at that time, many exponents 
of the fertilizer. theory ascribed its 
chief effect to the contents of organic 
salts. 

Apparently also in ancient times the 
potash in the wood ashes or the resi- 
dues of their manufacture into potash 
or soap were very favored, as many 
elaborate articles have been writtén on 
their application and effect. It is 
stated that they had a particularly fa- 
vorable result on the papilionaceous 
flowers and in connection with the 
control of moss and similar weeds. 

As a means to fertilize thé field the 
burning of the soil, whereby particu- 
larly its potash and phosphates became 
more available, was also used to a great 
extent. 

It can be seen from travelling re- 
ports from the more remote parts of 
the world that the fertilizing quality 


of mineral substances was widely 
known. Russia reports frequently 
about the fertilization with wood 


ashes and straw ashes. In China salt 
and bones in addition are favorably 
mentioned. In the 18th century in 
Central Europe also the use of salt, 
particularly the residues of the salt- 
works containing potash and magne- 
sia, increased considerably. The salt 
works Friedrichshall near Heldburg 
(Germany) alone delivered within two 
years 15,000 cwt. of salt ashes to the 
farmers. Besides its favorable result 
as to fertilization, it is stated that also 
the destruction of some vermin, as 
snakes, was effected. 

Towards the end of the century, 
England recommended the use of bones 
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for the fertilization of the meadows 
and fields. On account of its good 
results, this practice spread within a 
short time over the most important 
civilized districts of the continent. 
This led in the middle of the past cen- 
tury to the production of superphos- 
phate, the result of which was the 
commencement of the modern fer- 
tilizer industry. A very interesting 
writing by W. Pampadius enumerates 
all the materials which were known as 
fertilizers at that time, and none of 
the important materials which are used 
nowadays is missing. 

While before that time the favor- 
able result of saltpeter could only be 
utilized on some important crops, this 
was remedied by the discovery of the 
saltpeter deposits in South America so 
that from that time on the fertiliza- 
tion with nitrogen increased consider- 
ably. At the’same time the supply of 
potash was limited, only being avail- 
able in the form of wood ashes or in 
residues of its further manufacture. 


Eager endeavors therefore were made 
at that time to utilize the sea water 
for this purpose. Shortly before the 
realization of this project, the discov- 
ery of the potash salts in Central Ger- 
many suddenly solved this difficult 
problem. The development of this 
new industry from small beginnings 
up to its present importance in a few 
decades characterizes the importance 
of potash fertilization. 


An American was fined for being 
drunk. When he paid his money he 
asked for a receipt which was refused. 

“*Judge,” said the man, “do you be- 
lieve in a day of judgment?” 

“Yes,” replied the Judge. 

“Well,” said the other, “fon that day 
it will be said to me, ‘Jabez Smith, you 
got drunk.’ ‘Yes,’ I will answer, ‘and 
I paid my fine.’ ‘Where’s your re- 


ceipt?’ it will be said: and do you think 
it reasonable, Judge, that I should be 
obliged to lose my time by going down 
to look ‘all over hell for you and your 
clerk?”—London Opinion. 
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This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 
recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 


relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. 


A file of this department of 


BETTER CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 
these sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 

Commercial fertilizers are essential 
for the production of flue-cured to- 
bacco. This is the outstanding re- 
sult of fertilizer experiments with 
this type of tobacco, conducted by 
E. G. Moss at the N. C. Tobacco 
Branch Station. The valuable re- 
sults of this work are published in 
The Bulletin of the N. C. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Of the three fertilizer elements, 
phosphoric acid is essential for all 
soils of the flue-cured district. The 
following quotation shows the im- 
portance of potash: 

“Potash is perhaps the most impor- 
tant single constituent of the fer- 
tilizer mixture for growing tobacco 
from the standpoint of quality of 
product. This is indicated by the 
low average value per 100 lbs. when 
this constituent is absent from the 
fertilizer.” 

The ammonia supply is important. 
It must be under the control of the 
grower to produce best results. 
Mixed sources of organic and inor- 
ganic ammoniates gave somewhat bet- 
ter results than did any of the sources 
used alone. 

Where “Sand Drown”’ is prevalent, 
magnesia must be supplied. For the 
most profitable amounts of fertilizer 
materials per acre, sources of fer- 
tilizer materials, etc., this bulletin will 
prove a valuable guide. 

No potash salts are now on the 
market which contain a _ harmful 
amount of borax. This is an impor- 
tant ‘finding of six. years of experi- 
mental work by S. D. Conner, Pur- 
due Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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Bul. 307. Borax is dangerous to use 
with corn over 2 pound per acre. 
The harmful effects are confined to 
the early stages of growth, 

The form of potash, sulfate or mu- 
riate, gives the same average yields. 
Because of the lower cost of muri- 
ate, the author recommends muriate 
for the corn crop. That potash is 
very necessary for corn on many soils 
is shown by the photograph of the 
Rensselaer experimental field. No 
potash—no corn. On certain soil 
types potash is very essential for 
profitable yields of corn. 

Tobacco on old tobacco soils that 
have been heavily fertilized with phos- 
phates, does not respond to addi- 
tional applications of phosphates. 
Long continued applications of phos- 
phates build up a surplus more than 
sufficient for the crop. These and 
other interesting results have been ob- 
tained from five years of experimen- 
tal work at the Windsor (Conn.) 
Tobacco Experimental Station. Phos- 
phorus is necessary for the growth 
of tobacco, but as very little leaches 
away large quantities have accumu- 
lated in many tobacco soils. 

The practical conclusions of the 
author are that growers may reduce 
the phosphate content of fertilizers 
for old tobacco fields for many years 
without harm, as the available phos- 
phorus does not revert to forms un- 
available to the tobacco plant. In 
terms of dollars, at least half the 
money paid for phosphates for to- 
bacco in New England can be saved. 

Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture has issued a very practical little 
circular on new fertilizer materials, 
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especially the newer sources of nitro- 
gen. It provides a handy table that 
gives at a glance the plant food con- 
tent of these materials. The circular 
is No. 135. 

“The Stimulation of Plant Response on the 
Raw Peat Soils of the Florida Everglades 
Through the Use of Copper Sulphate and 
Other Chemicals,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Gainesville, 
Fla., Bul. 190, Sept., 1927, R. V. Allison, O. 
C. Bryan, and J. H. Hunter. 

“State Laboratory Fertilizer Report, Seed 
Report, Jan.-June, 1927,” State Board of 
Agriculture, Dover, Del., Vol. 16, No. 4. 

“The Effect of the Constituents of Alkali, 
Fertilizers, and Soil Amendments on the Per- 
meability of Certain Fine-Textured Soils un- 
der Irrigation,” Agr. Exp. Sta., State College, 
N. M., Bul. 160 (Tech.) Feb., 1927, C. W. 
Botkin. 


Soils 

The Soils Department of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station has 
recently completed soil surveys for 
O’Brien, Green, Des Moines, Benton, 
Grundy, and Floyd counties. 

In presenting the results of these 
surveys, a vast amount of interest- 
ing data concerning the geology, 
agriculture, and use of commercial 
fertilizers has been discussed. 


Of particular interest is the dis- 
cussion regarding the use of potas- 


sium fertilizers. While the amount 
of potassium in these soils is high, it 
is made clear that in order to have it 
available in amounts desirable for 
highest crop yields, considerable care 
as to cultivation and drainage, cor- 
rection of soil acidity, and the use 
of farmyard and green manures is 
necessary. Furthermore, it is recom- 
mended that tests with potash fer- 
tilizers be tried on a small scale and 
if profitable be used more extensively. 

The general use of complete com- 
mercial fertilizers is not recommended 
except for truck and garden crops. 
On these crops its use may frequently 
result in a distinct profit. Farmers 
are urged to test recommended brands 
of complete fertilizer against acid 
phosphate. If profitable yields are se- 
cured, then by all means, they should 
use it. After all, it is entirely a ques- 
tion of profit secured from the treat- 
ment which counts. 
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Soil Temperature Studies with Cotton,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Gainesville, Fla., Bul. 189, 
Sept., 1927; A. F. Camp and M. N. Walker. 

"Soil Sterilization for Seedbeds and Green- 
houses,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fort Collins, Colo., 
Bul. 321, May, 1927, Walter G. Sackett. .. 

A Classified List of Soil Publications of 
the United States and Canada,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Bibliographical Contribu- 
tions No. 13, June, 1927. 


Crops 

A most interesting publication, 
Bul. 451, “The Development of 
Agriculture in New Jersey, 1640- 
1880” came this month. Carl Ray- 
mond Woodward in this work has set 
down the agricultural history of this 
commonwealth in a style which makes 
for easy and entertaining reading. 
Well illustrated with cuts of some 
of the earliest agricultural publica- 
tions of this country, the volume is 
one which should find a place of value 
in all agricultural libraries to com- 
plete their records of the great indus- 
try, agriculture. While confined 
largely to the development of New 


Jersey, much that pertains to early 


colonial agriculture can be found in 
the publication. 

A number of other interesting bul- 
letins this month covering current 
problems in almost every section of 
the country can be found in the fol- 
lowing list: 

‘Range Grasses of California,’ Bul. 430, 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Cal., Sept., 1927, 
Arthur W. Sampson and Agnes Chase. 

“The Kadota Fig, Part 1; and “Kadota Fig 
Products, Part II,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkelev. 
Cal., Bul. 436, Oct., 1927, Ira J. Condit 
and W. V. Cruess. 

‘Permanent Pastures,’ Col. of  Agr., 
Athens; Ga., Cir. 136, Vol. XVI, July, 1927, 
Paul Tabor. 

“Suggestions for Improving Corn Yields,” 
Col. of Agr., Athens, Ga., Cir. 137, XVI, 
July, 1927, Paul Tabor. 

A Year’s Progress in Solving Farm Prob- 
lems of Illinois,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, IIl. 

‘Annual Report for the Year Ending 
Dec. 31, 1926,” Ext. Div., Col. of Agr., 
Lexington, Ky., Cir. 208, May, 1927, T. R. 
Bryant. 

‘Alfalfa in Nebraska,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Lincoln, Neb., Bul. 222, July, 1927, T. A. 
Kiesselbach and Arthur Anderson. 


(Turn to Page 55) 
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Here and There 


By H. T. Maddux 


Atlanta, Georgia 


ORE than 70 bushels of corn per 

acre on 150 acres of land is the 
record which J. B. Seay of Spartanburg 
county, South Carolina, established in 
1924, a very dry year. His soil was 
a Cecil sandy loam to clay loam. The 
fertilizer used was 400 Ibs. per acre 
of a mixture analyzing 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid, 5 per cent nitrogen, 
and 6 per cent potash, with 50 bbs. 
of nitrate of soda as a top-dressing. 
Practically the same yield was ob- 
tained in 1925, another relatively dry 
year, with the same fertilizer. 

David C. Strother, manager of the 
Fort Valley Cotton Oil Company, 
Fort Valley, Georgia, uses 15 per cent 
potash in his fertilizer mixtures for 
peaches on his own orchard. Mr. 
Strother has stated that he cannot 
afford to jeopardize the firmness of 
his fruit and its shipping quality for 
a few cents worth of potash per tree. 

A number of farmers around Tren- 
ton, South Carolina are applying 
1,000 lbs. of 20 per cent manure 
salts per acre as a top-dressing for 
asparagus each year in addition to 
their regular fertilizer of two tons of 
a 7-5-5 mixture. This development 
in the fertilization of asparagus has 
come through the efforts of F. W. 
Miller, manager of the Trenton Fer- 
tilizer Company. The farmers of 
that section have found that the ap- 
plication of manure salts returns big 
profits. 

County Agent A. E. Gibson of 
Dawson, Terrell county, Georgia has 
carried on fertilizer tests for several 
years with cotton on Coastal Plain 
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soils. In 1928 he plans to use a mini- 
mum of § per cent potash on red 
soils and 7 per cent on gray soils. In 
a recent interview Mr. Gibson em- 
phatically stated that his tests showed 
that high amounts of potash did not 
delay the maturity of cotton, and that 
in some cases it hastened maturity. 

Three hundred and fifty-seven 
pounds of seed cotton per acre for 
one 200-lb. bag of kainit, used as a 
top-dressing, is reported by E. G. 
Jones of Wadesboro, N. C. The 
demonstration was conducted this 
year with two plots of one acre each 
on a Norfolk sandy loam soil. Both 
acres were fertilized with 600 lbs. of 
8-3-3 and 100 lbs. of sulphate of am- 
monia. The kainit acre produced 
1,628 lbs. of seed cotton and the 
regularly fertilized acre 1,271 pounds. 

Ed Clary, of Gaffney, S. C., has 
found that top-dressings of kainit ap- 
plied to oats, either in the fall or early 
spring, at the rate of 300 to 600 lbs. 
per acre, completely control rust and 
give greatly increased yields. The 
kainit also stiffens the straw of the 
oats, making harvest easy. Mr. Clary’s 
soil is a Cecil sandy loam to clay loam. 

On a four-horse farm in 1927, Hol- 
loway Norris, of Meansville, Ga., pro- 
duced about $7,500 worth of cash 
crops, in addition to vegetables and 
minor food products. His record is 
49 bales of cotton from 46 acres, 800 
bushels of oats, 700 bushels of corn, 
30 tons of peppers from six acres, 
and 25 market hogs. Mr. Norris is 
a firm believer in diversification and 
liberal fertilization. 
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Increased Yields 
By James Graham 


Batavia, New York 


URING the seasons of 1925 and 

1926, Henry C. Wolfe, Hardys, 
New York, ran tests on potatoes, using 
straight acid phosphate and a mixture 
analyzing 0-10-10. He used 1,000 
pounds of acid phosphate on one plot, 
and 500 pounds of 0-10-10 on an- 
other, the money value being the same. 


The difference in yields obtained where 
the acid phosphate and the 0-10-10 
were used was quite apparent. The 
rows where the 0-10-10 was used could 
be picked out easily, and the yield was 
increased from 50 to 75 bushels over 
the yields where acid phosphate only 
was used. 


Making Farm Credit Easy 


(From Page 28) 


quests from commodity associations 
for loans increase and the commodi- 
ties can be proved from the stand- 
point of keeping quality and stand- 
ard grades of the commodity offered. 

Some farmers, of course, are not 
benefited by this type of loan. 


Only 
members of cooperative marketing as- 
sociations can borrow directly from 
the Intermediate Credit Banks and 
they borrow through their associa- 
tions. The requirements governing 
loans of this character vary somewhat 
according to the problems encoun- 
tered in producing, processing, ware- 
housing, and marketing the commod- 
ity loaned upon. However, no co- 
operative marketing association which 
could come within the provisions of 
the Act has been refused a loan. The 
Board does not insist upon Federal 
warehouses, although many loans upon 
which Intermediate Credit money has 
been advanced represent products 
stored in them, neither has the Board 
always insisted upon state licensed 
warehouses. In fact, some of the 
state warehousing laws are so poor as 
to be almost worthless, either from 
the standpoint of the law itself or 
the way it is administered. 

The fact that the law limits the 
amount which may be advanced upon 


products so warehoused and secured 
by warehouse receipts is a matter of 
constant agitation among some people 
who believe that the 75 per cent men- 
tioned is not adequate and that the 
farmer should be able to borrow a 
higher percentage of the current value 
of the product. That, however, is 
a matter which is entirely in the 
hands of Congress. 

Some people believe that so long 
as the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks have to depend upon the sale 
of debentures to the investing public 
for their funds that more than 75 
per cent is not desirable; that that 
might have the effect of raising the 
interest rate on the debentures and 
therefore to the farmer; that 75 per 
cent gives the cooperative opportu- 
nity to pay the producer for the ma- 
jority of his crop at the time that he 
delivers it; and that the farmer should 
be satisfied with that amount. 

Others, however, say the coopera- 
tive should pay as high as 90 per cent 
or more still, and some advocate that 
the full market price be advanced 
when the products are delivered to 
the cooperative’s warehouse. Of 
course, the latter provision would 
make it possible for them easier to 
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compete with spot cash buyers, but 
it is questionable whether 100 per 
cent could be advanced if the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks depend upon 
the money from the sale of their de- 
bentures. An alternative plan might 
be evolved whereby the Intermediate 
Credit Banks could continue to ad- 
vance 75 per cent and the balance 
could be obtained elsewhere. How- 
ever, the last 25 per cent would 
doubtless cost the cooperative a much 
higher rate of interest than the rate 
charged on the 75 per cent because 
of the probable fluctuation in the sell- 
ing price and the possible vanishing 
of the lender’s collateral. This plan 
of lending 100 per cent does not 
seem to be altogether practicable. 
The service which the Intermediate 
Credit Banks have rendered to date, 
however, can not be measured entirely 
by the amount of money which they 
have loaned. A number of coopera- 
tives have found that after the In- 
termediate Credit Banks had agreed 
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to lend them money and thereby give 
their stamp of approval on the loan 
as being safe and sound, that other 
banking agencies were willing to sup- 
ply the money. In many instances 
the commercial banks have furnished 
loans for short periods and the In- 
termediate Credit Banks have loaned 
for six months and longer. 

Congress provided the 12 banks 
with a potential lending power of 
$660,000,000. They have lent about 
$500,000,000 in four years and now 
have outstanding about $80,000,000 
to $90,000,000. The system is flex- 
ible; responsive to the demands of the 
cooperatives; and beyond a doubt 
would reach its maximum service 
quickly should the short-term com- 
mercial banks find themselves over- 
stocked with slow-moving agricul- 
tural paper as they did a few years 
ago. There is no doubt but what the 
need for intermediate credit is a real 
one and that its services will be ex- 
tended as the demand increases. 


Cutting Cotton Costs 


(From Page 30) 


the deflation period, southern farm 
land values have moved along on a 
level, at first above but in late years 
below the wage level. 

The cheapest of these three principal 
items in the cost of cotton production 
since 1920 has been fertilizer. Land, 
labor, fertilizer—and the lowest of 
these is fertilizer. 

It is fortunate for that part of the 
Cotton Belt which lies east of the 
River that this is so. The Old South 
is up against the economic battle of 
its history. It is facing substantially 
the same kind of readjustment as New 
England faced two generations ago 
when the West took over her cattle, 
sheep, and grain industries. 

The West is making a bid for cot- 
ton supremacy now. If the eastern 
belt wants to go on making cotton it 
has got to sluff off some of its ancient 


system and meet competition with im- 
proved methods. New England re- 
placed her grain and meat industries 
with a more intensive system of dairy- 
ing, fruit, poultry, and vegetables. 
The Old South will have to meet the 
cotton situation with a similar intensi- 
fying of production methods. That 
means especially using the better land, 
using more fertilizer on it, and cut- 
ting down the labor cost by the use of 
machinery. 

Cotton braced up in price this 
spring. The world is going right on 
using cotton. Somebody is going right 
on making a living growing cotton. 
Texas and Oklahoma have learned the 
trick. The eastern belt can stay in 
the game but only by a system which 
cuts the cost of production to the min- 
imum, 











der, are ridiculed by their associates. 
A sale that is not closed is not a sale, 
it is only a likely prospect. Closing 
the deal by honest methods and fair 
dealings is what appeals to both the 
salesman of goods and the salesman of 
better methods in agriculture. 

To the agricultural extension work- 
er, however, closing the deal means 
something a little different than it 
does to the salesman of goods. At the 
close of a farmers’ meeting or dem- 
onstration, those farmers who give 
the specialist their names and ad- 
dresses, stating that they expect to 
put into operation the farm practices 
or methods recommended, are as truly 
closed with as prospect or customer 
who purchases merchandise or goods 
by signing the order blank on the dot- 
ted line. Such farmers become bona 
fide cooperators or customers and the 
extension worker may continue to sell 
them ideas regarding better farm prac- 
tices just as the salesman may continue 
to sell his customers more modern and 
useful merchandise. 


Relation of Work 


As public institutions the College 
of Agriculture and the private cor- 
poration, by perfecting and continu- 
ing their relationships, will come more 
and more to know the satisfaction 
which always goes to the seller who 
has furnished the buyer with that 
which he really needs and which will 
give him service. To both, therefore, 


The Extension Worker 


(From Page 12) 
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will go the support and praise of all 
the people with whom they work. 


There is also another striking rela- 
tion between the two kinds of work, 
which has more to do with keeping 
men in the service than any other fac- 
tor. When either of these workers 
has performed a real service to the 
farmer or the merchant, he is stimu- 
lated with a sense of satisfaction in 
that he has been of a real service to 
others in addition to earning his bread. 
He, therefore, works for the love of 
work, not necessarily because it is re- 
quired in order to make a living. Both 
kinds of workers are imbued with the 
missionary spirit or a desire to serve. 


Sales Are Required 


Much of our extension work is of 
such a nature that a sale of some sort 
is required in order that the farmer 
may put into practice the teachings 
recommended by the college specialist. 
For example, the horticulturist may 
emphasize the necessity of spraying, 
pruning, and cultural practices in 
making the commercial orchard a pay- 
ing proposition, but unless the farmer 
buys a spraying outfit, spraying chem- 
icals, pruning tools, and such other 
materials and implements as he needs, 
the specialist has not sold his orchard 
improvement idea. Neither will the 
fruit grower make a success of his 
orchard operations until he does invest 
in these necessities. 
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Likewise, no matter how forcefully 
or eloquently the home demonstration 
agent may teach and demonstrate re- 
garding home improvement, unless the 
farmer purchases a water system, elec- 
tric lighting plant, and the other 
equipment needed to make the im- 
provements required, we will not get 
very far with our teaching. Where 
much of the work in agriculture as 
agents of all the people, representing a 
public institution, stops, the work of 
the business or private corporation be- 
gins, and one or many sales may be 
required to complete the cycle. It is, 
therefore, of paramount importance 
that the workers of both groups co- 
operate to the fullest extent if they 
are to be of the greatest service to 
those with whom they work and to 
the institutions which they represent. 

Due to a lack of knowledge regard- 


$1 


ing the place, work, and need of the 
Colleges of Agriculture and business 
establishments and private corpora- 
tions, there has not been as free and 
as hearty cooperation between them in 
the past as there should have been. In 
recent years, however, great progress 
has been made toward the development 
of better relationships and both or- 
ganizations should make more rapid 
and worth while advancement in the 
future. 

As long as agricultural workers and 
business salesmen continue to sell ideas 
and goods which are honest, sane, safe, 
and practical, both are builders and 
real factors promoting progress and 
development. It must also be said 
that they are of great value and our 
people cannot make rapid advance- 
ment if they are lacking. 


Telling Plants 


(From page 23) 


The horticulturist will see at a 
glance that he can synchronize the 
blooming of various plants which 
formerly bloomed at different periods 
of the year. For instance, he might 
make an early spring bloomer and a 
midsummer bloomer flower together. 
That would give him pollen for cross 
breeding. So will be created new 
kinds of plants that hitherto it has 
been utterly impossible to create, 
since the flowers did not bloom at 
the same time. 

The possibilities are staggering. It 
will be decades before we begin to 
realize largely upon these possibilities. 
But in the meantime all of us can 
profit by these discoveries. All one 
needs for home experimentation is a 
darkhouse and an electric light. 
Doubtless a tight, ordinary box is 
the simplest form of darkhouse. It 
would need bent pipes top and bot- 
tom . for ventilation. A darkened 
coldframe would be easy to make. 
Or one might darken the tool house 
and run potted plants in and out on 


a wheelbarrow. At almost no ex- 
pense and with very little labor one 
could test out the possibilities in one’s 
own garden. 

Surely those who love fall flowers 
would find it worth while to have a 
few of them in summer, when blooms 
are relatively scarce. It would be 
worth while, too, to have lettuce stay 
in head instead of shooting up to 
flower. Also, it would be worth 
while to deck the dinner table with 
iris in January. All one needs to do 
is to hang an electric light bulb by 
the iris pot and turn on the light 
when the sun sets, burning it until 
perhaps ten or eleven o'clock. 

There are mighty interesting pos- 
sibilities here for the home experi- 
menter. For those who would like 
to pick up a few dollars there are also 
likely openings. The day will prob- 
ably come when the darkhouse is just 
as essential a part of the florist’s equip- 
ment as the hothouse is now. The 
pioneers in this new method of hand- 
ling flowers will profit largely. 








hot in search of the best wholesale 
markets, but they see that plenty of 
cars are on the tracks at loading time 
so a minimum of spoilage results. 

At the time we were there Blocker 
was attending the vegetable growers’ 
convention at Syracuse, New York, 
in the hope of finding new ideas along 
market gardening. lines. We were 
able to talk with Davis although he 
was rather busy as he had to attend 
to Blocker’s work as well as his own. 
He told us that there is little need for 
government aid for farmers in this 
day and age where you will always 
have a market at a good price if you 
produce quality products. 


The Hollandale Brand 


“Potatoes here are grown on dis- 
ease-free ground,” he said. “They 
are all treated for disease during the 
growing season, and much of our ton- 
nage is certified seed. Clean seed on 
clean ground, properly fertilized, and 
adequately cared for makes for good 
quality. 

“State and government officials in- 
spect the potatoes right on the load- 
ing platform before they can go out 
under our brand. If they do not 
come up to grade, the farmers have 
to take them back and they may not 
sell them in sacks stamped with the 
Hollandale brand. We have a standard 
pack and are always able to find a 
market. Even in 1924, which saw 
the biggest potato crop the United 
States has ever had, you could buy 
potatoes in many places for 15 cents 
a bushel but we averaged $1.15 a 
hundred on over 250 carloads. The 


inspectors have very little to do now 
because the farmers realize that only 
good quality stuff may be shipped 
through the association, but the fact 
that a car bears the government O.K. 
gives a buyer more confidence in the 
load. All the farmers have their own 


From. Cattails to’ Fertile Farms 


(From Page 16) 
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box graders which are set at the stand- 
ard inch and seven-eighths size. They 
sell most of their culls to truckers 
and usually realize a fair price even 
on these seconds, for they are pretty 
good. The average potato yields are 
around 350 bushels per acre with very 
few poor ones produced.” 

In the search for markets for cer- 
tified seed potatoes, the association 
shipped an entire carload to the Henry 
C. Hollman Produce Company of St. 
Louis, Missouri, for free distribution 
among the potato growers in the 
southern territory. These potatoes 
were grown under the supervision of 
Minnesota’s agricultural department, 
field inspected by state inspectors not 
less than three times during the grow- 
ing season, rogued in some fields as 
many as seven times for purity and 
disease, treated for disease before 
planting, sprayed for blight while 
growing, and were graded according 
to the strictest state requirements 
when they were harvested. This free 
seed distribution in 1924 resulted in 
the sale of 397 cars of certified seed 
to the Hollman company alone in 1925 
at a premium of 70 cents a bushel 
above the price of first-class table 
stock. 


Fertilizer Practices 


Davis said they are unable to sup- 
ply the demand for this seed and he 
attributes this to the quality of seed 
produced. High quality and large 
yields on muck lands are so depen- 
dent on the correct use of fertilizers 
that we asked Davis to give us some 
of the more outstanding successful 
fertilizer practices in the district. 

“Our Hollandale soils,” he said, 
“were formed by the falling down of 
sedge, cattails, wild rice, and other 
heavy vegetation. This has made a 
soil that is composed almost entirely 
of humus or organic matter and which 
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is very rich in nitrogen but is very 
low in phosphate and potash. There- 
fore, although the soil is naturally 
fertile, it has been necessary to add 
these two elements for the vegetable 
crops that are being raised. Fertilizer 
recommendations for this soil were re- 
ceived from Dr. F. J. Alway of the 
University of Minnesota, and exten- 
sive experiments were then made with 
fertilizers for the various crops. 

“At the present time it has been 
found that the 0-9-27 fertilizer ap- 
plied under the rows for potatoes has 
been giving the best results. Pota- 
toes on this soil will produce from 
100.to 150 bushels to the acre with- 
out fertilizer, but by using the 
0-9-27 mixture the average yield has 
been increased to nearly 350 bushels 
and individual yields of more than 
§00 bushels have been obtained. The 
quality for table or seed purposes, 
too, has been very greatly improved 
as has the resultant price per bushel. 


Frost Resistant 


“It has also been found that fer- 
tilized plants resist frost to a much 
greater degree than unfertilized ones. 
This year we found stretches in fields 
where the fertilizer attachment had 
clogged. The first heavy frost last 
August mowed the plants in these 
stretches right to the ground while 
only the tip leaves on the rest of the 
plants were nipped. Residual effects 
of fertilization could be noticed, too, 
for there was far less damage from 
frost on fields that had been heavily 
fertilized three years in succession 
than on new ground that had been 
fertilized only once. I think the rea- 
son for this is that the fertilizers in- 
crease the mineral concentration in 
the sap so they make the plant more 
resistant to frost. It works the same 
way when you add salt to water to 
form brine. The salty water will not 
freeze so quickly as the fresh. 

“Six hundred pounds to the acre of 
0-9-27 fertilizer seems to give the best 
results for cabbages and carrots. Cel- 
ery growers too apply this mixture 
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broadcast at the rate of 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds to the acre. Some growers ap- 
ply sodium nitrate in addition at the 
rate of 400 to 500 pounds to the acre 
along the celery rows in four applica- 
tions during the growing season.” 

“We have found that onions need 
a larger percentage of phosphate than 
other crops in order to hasten maturity 
and make good hard bulbs. Most 
growers apply 1,000 pounds to the 
acre of 0-14-14 fertilizers, but some 
of them use a 2-14-14 mixture in ad- 
dition, as a little soluble nitrogen has 
been found helpful to start the plants 
off before the natural soil nitrates be- 
come available. From 200 to 300 
bushels of small onions per acre can be 
grown here without the use of fer- 
tilizers but by the use of the afore- 
mentioned application the average pro- 
duction per acre is from 500 to 600 
bushels of fine large quality onions 
and many growers get from 800 to 
1,000 bushels to the acre. 

“The residual effects of all these 
fertilizers is quite marked. The crops 
the following year show very plainly 
that some of it remains unused in the 
soil. If grain is planted on a field 
which had an application of fertilizer 
along the potato rows the previous 
year, the grain stands much higher 
and heads earlier in these rows. It is 
believed at present, that after a few 
years of heavy applications of fertiliz- 
ers to these soils that the amount may 
be reduced without lessening the yields 
or impairing the quality. The experi- 
ments at Hollandale, however, have 
proved that no matter how rich a soil 
one may have, it is usually deficient in 
some of the elements needed for op- 
timum plant growth. Experiments 
will show just which elements are 
needed to make a proper balance and 
will show which fertilizers will giv 
the best results: 

“The chemical analysis of a soil in 
general is not very satisfactory as an 
indication of the crop that you can 
raise from the land, for one cannot tell 
just how much of this food will be- 


come available in any one year. There 
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seems to be quite a misunderstanding 
among a great many farmers through- 
out the United States in regard to the 
use of fertilizer. Many of them be- 
lieve that its use will put the soil into 
some condition that will necessitate the 
use of increasing amounts every year. 
So far as I know, and certainly so far 
as our Hollandale trials indicate, there 
has never been any data to prove that 
this belief is correct. The application 
of fertilizer is nothing more or less 
than the addition of necessary plant 


food.” 
A Bright Future 


About the time we reached this 
point in our interview, a large potato 
buyer came into the office and it hap- 
pened that Davis and he were boyhood 
friends who had played football on 
opposite elevens in their college days. 
Sensing the coincidence as one that 
would develop into an extended con- 
versation over “old times” we went on 
our way to see some of the beautiful 
fields that lay on either side of the ex- 
cellent gravel highways. 

We drove over to Henry Voss’ cel- 
ery farm where this Holland-born 
lover of beautiful crops, with his wife 
and son, was packing celery. Voss got 
some early training in growing vege- 
tables when he worked on a govern- 
ment experiment farm in Holland, but 
he had never seen any celery until he 
landed on his future father-in-law’s 
place at Kalamazoo, Michigan. That 
was in 1900. He has been specializing 
in celery ever since. He says that he 
has never grown such crisp, white, 
tender stalks as he cuts at Hollandale. 
He has not found the use of a nitrate 
top-dressing to be profitable, but he 
gives his five-acre field a heavy appli- 
cation of barnyard manure once every 
three years in addition to a yearly ap- 
plication of 1,000 pounds to the acre 
of 0-9-27 mixture. 

From Voss’ beautitful home we 
drove over to have a talk with Peter 
Van Erkel and C. Kraay, two ambi- 
tious young gardeners who once lived 
and worked together near Doorn, Hol- 
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land, where the former Kaiser of Ger- 
many now resides. They were storing 
an 800-bushel per acre crop of fine 
white Southport onions in Van Erkel’s 
shed. These two farmers follow the 
same fertilizer practices. They own 
all their machinery in common as each 
of them has only a 20-acre farm and 
they both have practically the same 
acreages in each crop. They exchange 
work at planting and harvest time, 
and Van Erkel does the chores for 
Kraay on days that the latter must be 
away late with their jointly owned 
truck. They both use 650 pounds per 
acre of 0-9-27 fertilizer for potatoes 
and carrots, which is slightly more 
than the average as given by~ Davis. 
Then, too, they find a 1,200-pound 
application of 0-14-14 fertilizer on 
onions to be more profitable than a 
1,600-pound application. An addi- 
tional 200-pound application of 2-14- 
14 mixture is broadcast at planting 
time, too, since they believe that it 
pays to hurry the young plants along 
with a good start. 

Although Van Erkel and Kraay have 
farmed near each other in Holland, 
Iowa, and here, they find their little 
Hollandale farms to be the most profit- 
able ones that they have operated. Van 
Erkel is a bit of a traveler. He has 
helped his father in a trading position 
in South Africa. He has crossed the 
ocean seven times, but he says he en- 
joys his beautiful, flower-decorated 
Minnesota home better than any he 
has lived in. Perhaps this enjoyment 
comes from the fact that he has sold 
between $6,000 and $8,000 worth of 
crops from the little farm every year 
since he came there. 

We saw dozens of prosperous look- 
ing farms and many beautiful fields of 
onions, celery, potatoes, cabbage, and 
carrots all through this section and 
would have enjoyed visiting with more 
of the farmers. However, it was get- 
ting near time to go home, and so we 
passed them up. Our guess for the 
future of this section is that it will 
be bright if the same care is practiced 
in marketing only high quality stuff. 
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Reviews 


(From Page 46) 


"A Preliminary Study of 127 New Mex- 
ico Ranches in 1925,” Agr. Exp. Sta., State 
College, N. M., Bul. 159, Jan., 1927, A. L. 
Walker and J. L. Lantow. 

“Abstracts of Papers not Included in Bul- 
letins, Finances, Meteorology, Index,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Orono, Me., Bul. 335, Dec., 1926. 

“Ringing Applied to the Commercial Or- 
chard,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 
410, Sept., 1927, J. H. Gourley and F. S. 
Howlett. 

“Varieties of Apples in Ohio, II,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Wooster, Obio, Bul. 411, Oct., 
1927, C. W. Ellenwood. 

“The Formation and Development of the 
Pistillate Flowers of the Pecan,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Stillwater, Okla., Bul. 163, Feb., 1927, 
D. V. Shubart. 

“The Influence of Crop Plants on Those 
Which Follow, Ill.” Agr. Exp. Sta., Kingston, 
R. I., Bul. 210, Sept., 1927, Burt L. Hartwell, 
John B. Smith, and S. C. Damon. 

"Small Grain Experiments,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Clemson College, S. C., Bul. 242, Oct., 1927, 
T. S. Buie, W. B. Rogers, J. D. Warner. 

“Crop Rotation in the Blackland Region 
of Central Texas,” Agr., Exp. Sta., College 
Station, Tex., Bul. 365, Sept., 1927, E. B. 
Reynolds and D. T. Killough. 

“Strawberry Varieties in the United States,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ 
Bul. 1043, Geo. M. Darrow. 

“Origin and Distribution of the Com- 
mercial Potato Crop,” U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Tech, Bul. 7, July, 1927, J. W. 
Strowbrid ge. 

“The Jerusalem Artichoke as a Crop Plant,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 
33, Oct., 1927, D. N. Shoemaker. 

“Report on the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, 1926,” U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Sept., 1927. 

Department of Agriculture Immigration of 
Virginia, Bul. 238, Oct., 1927. 

Department of Agriculture Immigration of 
Virginia, Bul. 239, Nov., 1927. 

Filbert Culture,’ Experiment Station, 
Puyallup, Wash., Bul. 6-W, New Series, Oct., 
1927, H. D. Locklin. 

American Potato Journal, Washington, D. 
C., Vol. IV, No. 10, Oct., 1927, Ellwood 
Douglass. 


Diseases 


It is one thing for a farmer to rec- 
ognize diseases in his crops. Far more 
important is it that he be able to 
identify the disease and know how 


to treat it. Bul. 313, “Common Dis- 


eases of Colorado Truck Crops,” by 
L. W. Durrell and E. L. LeClerg, 
presents this information in text and 
splendid illustrations. More publica- 
tions of this type from different ex- 
periment stations would be of great 
service to farmers in the production 
of their crops. 

"Suggestions for Control of Root-Knot of 
Tobacco,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Gainesville, Fla., 
Press Rul. 401, Sept., 1927, W. B. Tisdale. 

“Treatments for Wheat, Oat, and Barley 
Smuts,” Col. of Agr., Athens, Ga.; Cir. 138, 
Vol. XVI, Aug., 1927. 

“Powdery Mildew of Peas,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
State Coilege, N. M., Bul. 163, June, 1927, 
R. F. Crawford. 

“Spraying for Prevention of Apple Blotch 
and Apple Scab,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, 
Ohio, Bul. 413, Oct., 1927, F. H. Ballou 
and I. P. Lewis. 

“Spraying for the Control of Fig Rust,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., College Station, Texas, Cir. 
47, July, 1927, W. B. Lanham, R. H. 
Wyche, R. H. Stansel. 


Insects 


A report of the present status and 
method of control of “The European 
Corn Borer,” has ‘been published in 
Farmers Bul. 1548, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. D. J. Caffrey, En- 
tomologist of the Department, and 
L. H. Worthley, Administrator in 
Corn-Borer Control, are the authors. 
To corn growers, the news in this in- 
teresting and well illustrated bulletin 
will be valuable. 


"Insecticidal Control for Sugarcane Borer,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Baton Rouge, La., Bul. 201, 
Aug., 1927, W. E. Hinds and Herbert 
Spencer. 


Economics 


The growth of cooperative mar- 
keting has been accompanied by many 
different plans and methods of sell- 
ing. No one particular method is 
satisfactory for all commodities. 
There are special and individual prob- 
lems to be solved for each commodity 
and each locality. 


“Some Economic Problems Involved in the 
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Pooling of Fruit,” H. E. Erdman and H. R. 
Wellman, Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif., 
Sept., 1927. 

Bulletin No. 432, analyzes some of 
the economic problems involved in 
the pooling of fruit. The advantages 
of pooling fruit as compared with 
selling on the individual growers’ ac- 
counts are: (1) pooling gives the in- 
dividual grower better insurance 
against the risks of marketing; (2) 
pooling facilitates the transfer of the 
control of the product from the mem- 
bers to the management; (3) cer- 
tain costs may be reduced by pool- 
ing. 

Some of the important factors af- 
fecting the pooling plan are: (1) the 
accuracy with which the fruit can 
be graded; (2) existence of normal 
seasonal variation in prices of _ the 
fruit; (3) importance of market 
risks. 

Report of the Secretary of 


Agriculture 


Agriculture has regained more than 
three-fourths of the buying power 
lost per unit of its products in the 
post-war price decline. 

This is the important note in the 
report of Secretary of Agriculture W. 
M. Jardine, for 1927, just off the 
press. 

After analyzing the situation of each 
crop district and each branch of the 
livestock industry, the Secretary con- 
cludes that in general the showing for 
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the year is good. Yet much remains 
to be done before the position of the 
farmer will cease to constitute a prob- 
lem. 

In order to achieve higher net in- 
comes for agriculture, advance is 
necessary along several lines. While 
farmers themselves are reducing their 
costs of production through increased 
efficiency, public agencies should co- 
operate with them in effecting a bet- 
ter adjustment of production to de- 
mand. Also efforts should be made 
to diminish waste, to lessen margins 
between producers’ and consumers’ 
prices, to reduce transportation and 
distribution costs, and to lessen the 
farmer’s overhead charges by lower- 
ing or redistributing tax burdens and 
by improving agricultural credit facil- 
ities. Farmers should be encouraged 
to enhance their bargaining power 
through cooperative marketing, and 
the responsibility of the public in help- 
ing to reduce price fluctuations due to 
unavoidable gluts and shortages of 
agricultural products should be recog- 
nized in a practical manner. 

Overemphasis on the fairly satisfac- 
tory results of a single year may cause 
us to forget the existence of under- 
lying causes of farm difficulty, and 
therefore to neglect practicable means 
of affording relief. 

The report is a very comprehensive 
and encouraging survey of the year’s 
agriculture. 


Oregon 
(From Page 20) 


tions of wheat under the same pains- 
taking systematic study. Improved 
strains look promising to meet weak- 
nesses of older ones. Two new selec- 
tions of Hard Federation will be dis- 
tributed to farmers for trial in 1928. 
For western Oregon, Jenkin wheat is 
proving nearly as outstanding as Fed- 
eration for eastern Oregon. 

In western Oregon the introduction 
of Hungarian vetch has been an out- 


standing accomplishment in the field 
of forage crops. This is an aphid- 
resistant vetch, equal in seed quality 
to common vetch, but suited to soils 
too wet and cold and poor for ordinary 
vetches. The first seed was released to 
farmers only about six years ago, and 
the crop is now widely distributed. 
Introduction of alfalfa into the Willa- 
mette valley, where for a generation 
it was thought that the crop could not 
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be grown, was 
another revolu- 
tionary accom- 
plishment. 

No discussion 
of the Oregon 
station would be 
complete with- 
out mention of 
its nationally 
recognized ac- 
complishments 
in poultry 
breeding. In 
1908, when the 
experiment sta- 
tion adopted a 
definite program 
in poultry im- 
provement, 
there was not 
a commercial 
flock in the state, nor was there 
a trap nest, and the farm flocks 
were very ordinary. Poultry produc- 
tions were being shipped into the state; 
now, 20 years later, the poultry in- 
dustry of Oregon holds a high place. 
High quality eggs are marketed in 
hundreds of carloads on Eastern mar- 
kets. Annual production is now esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. Commercial 
flocks averaging 200 eggs per bird per 
year are common, and the state is 
known as a center of poultry breeding. 


A Profound Influence 


That the station accomplishments 
have had a profound influence on this 
development, there can be no question. 
Thousands of eggs from the high lay- 
ing fowls developed at the station, as 
well as many breeding birds, have been 
shipped throughout the state to be- 
come foundations for farm flocks. 
Many breeders make a large point in 
their advertising of the fact that their 
flocks have been built upon founda- 
tion stock from the station. On the 
station the breeding stock from which 
the start was made produced as fol- 
lows: White Leghorns, 106 eggs; 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 86 eggs per 
year. Within five years the White 
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Leghorn flock 
was producing 
above a 200-egg 
average and the 
first 300 -egg 
hen in the 
world, a White 
Leghorn, had 
been produced. 
More than 100 
articles were 
written about 
this hen. In 
1922 the station 
published the 
following con- 
clusions: 

“(1) High 
fecundity is in- 
herited. 

(2) Select- 
ing breeding 
stock on the basis of annual trap nest 
records regardless of prepotency or 
tested qualities is a certain method of 
increasing egg production. 

““(3) Some hens and some males 
have the power of transmitting high 
fecundity; others have not this power. 
More rapid progress will be made in 
increasing production of the strain if 
only those hens and those males be 
used in the breeding pens that have 
shown by the egg records of their pul- 
lets or by the progeny test that they 
possess the power of transmitting high 
egg production.” 

In the field of soil fertility, perhaps 
the greatest accomplishment of the 
experiment station has been the dis- 
covery of the value of sulphur as a 
plant food. On 100,000 acres of al- 
falfa land in the state applications of 
40 to 50 pounds of sulphur annually 
increase the yield of hay obtained a 
ton to a ton and a half per acre, and 
the cost is nominal, running less than 
$2.00. At this time, about 30,000 
acres of alfalfa are thus treated. In 
a similar manner it has been deter- 
mined that phosphate fertilizers are 
the basis of restoration of fertility to 
the worn-out grain lands of the Willa- 
mette valley, cropped continuously for 
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a generation. 

Oregon is a state of marked topo- 
graphical differences. Divided into six 
major regions, some of these differ as 
widely as do the widely separated 
states of North Carolina and Mon- 
tana, for example. In the counties 
breasting the Pacific Ocean there are 
regions of 80 to 100 inches of rain- 
fall. East of the Cascade mountains 
there are deserts where five or six 
inches of rain is the annual average. 
Extensive agricultural operations pre- 
vail along the heavily watered coast, 
and, likewise, extensive agricultural op- 
erations are carried on under an annual 
average precipitation of 11 inches. 
Properly to serve the agricultural in- 
dustry in these districts of widely di- 
versified conditions, seven branch ex- 
periment stations have been established 
under the administration of the di- 
rector of the Oregon Experiment Sta- 
tion. Each of these is locally in charge 
of a resident superintendent and a 
staff, which force is augmented by 
the scientific men of the central sta- 
tion at Corvallis. 

The oldest of these branch experi- 
ment stations is at Union in the Blue 
Mountain region. This station, estab- 
lished in 1901, gives particular atten- 
tion to the livestock industry, which 
is predominant in that region, with 
some minor attention devoted to field 
crops. Extensive experiments in the 
wintering of stock cattle, fattening of 
steers, and handling of range sheep, 
have been carried on. The value of 
silage in fattening Northwestern steers 
has been established, as has the fact 
that an ambitious outlay for buildings 
is unnecessary under range conditions, 
the stock wintering with only fair 
shelter having equalled in gains, and 
at times exceeded the stock more care- 
fully cared for. Likewise, it has been 
determined that since the most eco- 
nomical gains are made on the range 
during grazing, growing rations dur- 
ing the winter season are an important 
factor in the economical production 
of beef. 

To serve the dry land, wheat-pro- 
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ducing areas of the Columbia Basin 
where the summer fallow method is 
standard, a branch station was estab- 
lished at Moro in 1909 in cooperation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Perhaps no phase of the 
Oregon Experiment Station work has 
been adopted by a greater percentage 
of the persons affected, than is the 
case with the results obtained at Moro. 
As a direct result of this station’s 
work, wheat-growing practices in an 
area producing 12,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat annually have 
been revolutionized; for example, 13 
years’ experience at Moro shows that 
an average of a bushel per acre per 
week is lost for every week plowing 
of summer fallow is delayed after 
mid-April. 


Harrowing Impracticable 


Harrowing of spring grain, for- 
merly a standard practice, has been 
found impracticable over an average of 
10 years or so, although now and then 
it may return the cost of the opera- 
tion. Time and rates of seeding, 
depth of plowing, and methods of 
weed eradication developed at this sta- 
tion have been almost uniformly 
adopted. Varieties of wheat from all 
parts of the world are tested for years. 
Early Barrt, Turkey Red, and other 
standard varieties were proved adapted 
to eastern Oregon conditions at this 
station. Promising new varieties are 
being developed; namely, some smut- 
immune varieties and crosses between 
the Federations and more hardy vari- 
eties, in an effort to produce a wheat 
of winter habit with the yielding char- 
acter and other excellent qualities of 
the Federations. 

In 1909, also, there was established 
in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a branch 
station at Hermiston where cropping 
experiments, soil moisture experiments, 
and some livestock-feeding work, are 
conducted under irrigated conditions, 
and the results have wide application. 

In 1911, the southern Oregon 
Branch Experiment Station was estab- 
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lished, in cooperation with Jackson 
county, at Talent. Here the discovery 
of sulphur as a fertilizer for legumi- 
nous crops was made. However, this 
station is largely given over to studies 
in the field of horticulture, mainly in 
pear production, as the Rogue River 
valley is famous for its fruits. 

Also in 1911, a branch experiment 
station was established at Burns in a 
region fairly typical of more than one- 
third of the area of the state, com- 
monly termed central Oregon. Ex- 
periments with cereals, forage crops, 
and irrigation methods in this district 
have largely been directed toward the 
determinations of varieties and prac- 
tices particularly adapted to the terri- 
tory served. 

The John Jacob Astor Experiment 
Station was established in Astoria in 
1913. Its purpose, as outlined in the 
bill establishing the appropriations, 
was “to investigate and demonstrate 
the conditions under which plants, 
grains, and fruits may be grown on 
tide lands, reclaimed swamp lands, and 
logged-off lands, and to determine the 
kinds of plants, grains, and fruits best 
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adapted for growth on said lands.” 
The functions of this station have 
been expanded to include experimental 
work on typical soil types generally 
farmed in the coast regions, and the 
results of this station’s findings are 
applicable over an area of country 
roughly 75 miles wide and extending 
from the California line to the Co- 
lumbia river in Oregon, and into much 
of the state of Washington. 

The Hood River Experiment Sta- 
tion was established in 1913 for the 
purpose of investigating horticultural 
and pathological problems in the fa- 
mous fruit-producing district. 

All of the branch experiment sta- 
tions are adequately supplied with land 
for carrying out investigations 
planned at the time of their establish- 
ment. 

James T. Jardine has been director 
of the Oregon Experiment Station 
since 1920. He is a native of Idaho, 
a graduate of the Utah Agricultural 
College, and was for several years con- 
nected with the United States Forest 
Service, in charge of grazing investi- 
gations. 


Strawberries 
(From Page 10) 


Just before planting, he puts on 
his first application of fertilizer. 
This is with his bone and potash mix- 
ture. He spreads it over the whole 
field, usually, with a wheat drill, at 
the rate of about 300 pounds to the 
acre. 

His object in using the mixture, 
of course, is to give the plants a sup- 
ply of food that will be slowly avail- 
able, for it is not until the second 
year that he gets his crop. With a 
quicker acting fertilizer, used in a 
like ‘amount, he finds the new plants 
are likely to run vines. 

“You can’t afford to skip any places 
in putting this application on,” he 
told me pointing to a very noticeably 


poor spot in one patch. “I knew at 
the time that the drill was empty, 
but I didn’t take the trouble to go 
back over it. I watched it though. 
And the plants there burnt up very 
badly. Didn’t get their share of wa- 
ter, because they didn’t have the fer- 
tilizer to make it available for them.” 

Then in midsummer, about July 
10 to 15, he gives the Gandies a top- 
dressing of the bone and potash mix- 
ture at the rate of about 300 pounds 
to the acre. He doesn’t top-dress the 
Missionaries, because he finds that 
they make good enough growth at 
that season without it. 

The land is kept clean of all grass 
and weeds. Filthy land prevents a 
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good job of top-dressing. 

“I always like to see a nice rain 
after the top-dressing,” says Gunby. 

The following spring, late March or 
early April, Gunby gives the patches 
their third application of fertilizer. 
This time it is 7-6-5 at the rate of 
about 500 or 600 pounds to the acre, 
on the Gandies. Not so much on 
the Missionaries. 

The picking season lasts about four 
weeks, two weeks for the Missionaries 
and two for the Gandies. There is 
no intermission. Sometimes the last 
picking of the earlies is made after 
the first of the late berries. 

For humus, Gunby puts in cow- 
peas. He plans to leave out straw- 
berries for two years, changing off 
to potatoes or tomatoes. He finds 
it pays best to break up his patches 
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after the first crop and not to keep 
them ovér for another year. It costs 
too much for one thing to keep out 
grass and weeds. When the cowpeas 
have been plowed in, he usually sows 
the fields to rye or oats, preparatory 
to putting in the potatoes or toma- 
toes. 

In general the farm practices of 
Somerset county are the result of long 
experience. The various operations 
have been nicely adjusted to the local 
soil and the climatic conditions pecu- 
liar to the Eastern Shore, a compara- 
tively narrow strip of land with large 
bodies of water on both sides. 

The farmers generally understand 
very well the qualities of the differ- 
ent types of soil found in the county, 
and they select their fields accord- 


ingly. 





been similar striking developments in 
production to meet the greatly in- 
creased demand for food products. 
Great commercial producing areas 
have been developed and expanded, in 
some cases several thousand miles from 
consuming markets. These include 
the Rio Grande valley, the Imperial 
valley, the Rocky Ford area in Colo- 
rado, the Florida citrus and truck 
areas, the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia, the Petaluma, 
California poultry and egg-producing 
areas. Production in areas within a 
day’s motor haul to market centers 
also is being stimulated. 

One naturally concludes in a tour 
of the markets that somebody must be 
making money in this vast business of 
producing and distributing the na- 
tion’s food supply. Railroads are not 
hauling food for the love of work, nor 
are wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers in 
business for their health. Are great 
commercial producing areas being ex- 
panded without profit? Competition 
is terrific all along the line from pro- 


America’s Markets 
(From: Page 7) 








ducer to retailer. But the producer 
who is using modern production and 
market methods is making money, as is 
also the distributor, whether whole- 
saler, jobber, or retailer, who is honest 
and capable in his business dealings. 

This tour of the markets discloses 
the use of improved production and 
marketing methods which are placing 
better produce on the consumer’s table. 
Greater use is being made of grade 
standards and market news. You 
won't find the glutted or famine mar- 
kets. of former days. Prices seem to 
be on a more stable basis. Shipping 
point and receiving point inspection 
are forcing higher standards of busi- 
ness ethics. There doesn’t seem to be 
the former volume of inferior prod- 
ucts in market receipts which resulted 
in such heavy financial loss to shippers 
before the days of scientific harvesting, 
packing, and shipping. 

Distribution costs have practically 
doubled in the markets since pre-war 
days, due to increased wages, higher 
rents, and generally larger costs of do- 
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ing business. Whether these costs will 
ever be reduced short of a general let- 
down in industrial prosperity, is more 
than this writer can forecast. Indeed, 
the indications point to increasing 
costs of distribution as population in- 
creases and the distributive machinery 
becomes more complex. Certain phys- 
ical functions in distribution must be 
performed whether by producers, pro- 
ducers’ organizations, or independent 
wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers. The 
question is who can perform them best. 

Many growers are attacking the dis- 
tribution problem through coopera- 
tive organizations which are perform- 
ing many of the distributive functions 
of private operators. The California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, for example, 
maintains its own salaried agents in 
approximately 60 markets and reaches 
practically every city in the United 
States and Canada that is large enough 
to purchase citrus fruits in car lots. 
Before the organization of the ex- 
change, the smaller cities were sup- 
plied, irregularly, from the larger mar- 
kets in less than car lots. The coop- 
eratives are making direct sales to chain 
stores, and endeavoring to induce re- 
tailers to adopt better methods of dis- 
playing fruits and vegetables. 


Distribution Costs 


An illuminating study of distribu- 
tion costs was made recently in the 
New York City market, in which it 
was learned that 26 wholesale firms 
included in the survey had gross sales 
of fruits and vegetables for the year 
1924 amounting to $34,802,309.98, or 
an average per firm of $1,338,550.38. 
Out of this total, $31,214,461.19 or 
89.69 per cent was paid for the prod- 
uce up to the point of city terminal 
delivery, leaving a balance of $3,587,- 
848.79 to pay for cartage from rail 
points to the wholesale markets, stor- 
age charges, costs of distribution and 
salaries and profits of proprietors. 

The salaries and profits of proprie- 
tors were calculated at $416,162.24 
for the 26 firms, or an average of 
$16,006.24 per firm. There were 65 
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managers, partners, or proprietors in 
the 26 firms, who received an average 
salary of $5,304.96 for their year’s 
work, or about $100 per week. If the 
principals had received all of the net 
profits above interest in addition to 
their salaries, each principal would 
have received $6,402.49 for this year’s 
work, or about $123 per week. 

Wages of employees stand out clear- 
ly as the most important item of cost 
of distribution in the New York area. 
In distributing $35,000,000 worth of 
produce, these wholesalers spent 
$1,203,648.48 for wages of employes, 
or nearly 39 per cent of all costs of 
terminal distribution. An additional 
$416,000 went for salaries of proprie- 
tors, and net profit. Other items of 
cost include $316,000 in commissions 
paid country agents for soliciting and 
handling consignments at country 
points, and in brokerage paid city 
brokers in the same or other markets 
for services in disposing of cars of 
produce. 

Bad debts accounted for $215,000; 
bags, barrels, crates, and_ stencils, 
$152,000; rent $132,000; traveling 
expenses $129,000; telephone and tele- 
graph charges $117,000; interest on 
investment $107,000; miscellaneous 
expenses $81,000, and lesser amounts 
ranging from $58,000 on down for 
depreciation and repairs, office supplies, 
advertising, insurance, taxes, interest 
on borrowed money, heat, light and 
power, legal fees, audits, auto expense, 
collection service, market news ser- 
vice, and inspection. 

The place to get into the food game 
seems to be at the distribution end of 
the line. And yet, all is not golden 
even there. While the average figures 
indicate that a net profit was made 
by the 26 wholesale firms, there were 
actually 18 firms whose books showed 
a net profit, and 8 who had a net loss. 
The highest net profit made by any 
one firm, in addition to salaries of pro- 
prietors, was $24,390; the largest loss 
bv any one firm was $25,308. These 
firms, also, are probably of higher 
grade than the average produce firm. 
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Generosity 
(From Page 4) 


until you have a bank roll to use as a 
leverage to a place among the easy- 
mark immortals than it is to wade 
right into the stream of life and be a 
fisher of men. 

Yet do not despair. We have with 
us an innumerable company of big and 
little folks who do throw away the 
bait and can jump into the current to 
catch them by hand. 

For true spiritual generosity, note 
such fine examples as Jane Addams of 
Hull House, Chicago; Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell of Labrador; Maud Balling- 
ton Booth, of the Salvation Army— 
and perhaps some good neighbor of 
yours who speaks the soul language 
loud enough for you, if not the world, 
to hear. 


£ y o the most of us, who are of the 
proletariat, the heroine of fiction 


that typifies spiritual generosity in our 
own language is Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch. 

She personifies the harassed, self- 
sacrificing parent—and parenthood is, 
or ought to be, the graduate school of 
generosity. Not the yielding, sticky 
soothing-syrup kind, but that quality 
that can box ears with one hand and 
wipe away tears with the other. It is 
this sentimental stamina in parenthood 
that brings wonderful lives out of the 
densest tenement district or nurtures 
strength of character and leadership in 
the alfalfa. 

I know of no time or place more 
fitting to speak of this quality than 
at the advent of the winter solstice in 
the north. A keen climate certainly 
has a tendency to test one’s store of 
spiritual, patient generosity. Your 
tropical mammas and papas can knock 
down a few cocoanuts in a pinch, have 
no fuel troubles, and can take a siesta 
when home events begin to warm up. 

Your temperate zone paterfamilias 
and his hectored spouse have lately en- 


tered the lists once more for a battle 
against Conditions and Circumstances. 
They know the truth of the adage: 
“It is a fact and not a theory that 
confronts us.” 

This is the battle, blow by blow: 

Round One—Coats, mittens, over- 
shoes, coal, shoes, groceries, more over- 
shoes, insurance, more coal, gas and 
light bills, shoes—First Round ends; 
time out to check the balance. 

Round Two—Rubbers, doctor bills, 
insurance, groceries, new shoes, coal, 
dentist bill, gas and light, Christmas 
presents!—Second Round ends; Home 
Defenders groggy until New Year’s. 

Round Three — (Principals enter 
smiling with holiday greetings, but 
ready to turn over a new leaf—in 
their check book.) Groceries, shoes, 
insurance, underwear for everybody, 
coal, gas and light, caps and mittens, 
community welfare subscription cam- 
paign, church dues, lodge dues, and 
real estate and income taxes. The 
Home Guard weakens, Mother’s silk 
hose dream fades, Dad forgets he wants 
a new pipe, but the kids are clamoring 
to see Reginal Rinaldo in The Last of 
the Mazumas! 

The thing that keeps you and me 
plugging along through a grill like 
that is the memory of how we once sat 
on the side-lines and saw another pair 
of household heroes try hard to be gen- 
erous against even worse odds—just to 
keep us fat and sassy! 

It’s in the brood and in the blood, 
and so in this manner spiritual gen- 
erosity becomes hereditary. 

And isn’t it a blessing that it is 
hereditary? Try to think of a single 
quality of heart and mind you would 
more generally wish to see perpetuated 
than well-balanced spiritual generos- 
ity. You don’t have to go to Corin- 
thians for the answer, even though it 
says therein that “the Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver.” 
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Pessimists lament the fact that the 
growing generation of children are be- 
coming either Goops or Gimmies. 
Caution in generosity may not be re- 
quired in many cases as an admonition 
to parents, but where is there a sadder 
sight than the parent who answers 
“Here you are” to each and every 
“Give me”? 


IF generosity is the ace in the par- 

ent’s deck, then thrift is trumps! 
That’s the kind of tricks to teach! 
Without it, half the pack are jokers 
and you'll have no right to ask for a 
new deal. Better a trace of Scotch 
than a race of gamblers! 

While philanthropic generosity is 
building libraries and colleges, reckless 
generosity is filling our poor houses. 
Strange to say, that’s another “close 
race.” 

Thus far we have considered only 
the verb “to give.” Generosity covers 
more ground than that. Consider the 
most important element of generos- 
ity, which is generosity of thinking. 
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If there is anything in which Amer- 
icans are niggardly about, it is in 
thinking. Probably if we had to pay 
our taxes at the polling booth we would 
do more thinking about statesmen and 
their policies, and less about golf and 
pinochle. If we were more generous 
in our thoughts—give and take—then 
the bloc, the klan, the union, and the 
clique would melt away into a pleas- 
ant period of understanding. 

And so now we have come to De- 
cember. It is twelve o’clock on the 
year’s dial. Do we approach it like a 
spendthrift counting his last coins, or 
as one who considers it as a bit of in- 
terest on the principal sum invested in 
happiness, tolerance, and good will? 

As readers of these casual lines, you 
have indeed been generous to me, and 
I think of you as I thumb the last 
frayed leaf on my calendar. In the 
words of Tiny Tim, who was poor and 
generous, I say in closing: 


“Merry Christmas! God bless us 
everyone!” 


Sweet Potato Wilt 


(From Page 25) 


that were refused certification were 
there found more than 10 wilted 
plants. 

Sweet potato wilt is transferred al- 
most entirely by the seed potatoes. 
When the diseased potatoes are bedded, 
the fungus that is resting within the 
sap tubes becomes active. It spreads 
rapidly into the new sprouts, but may 
not give any outward signs of its 
presence. When the diseased plants 
are set in the new fields, the fungus 
continues to act, turning the sap tubes 
brown and the leaves yellow. These 
early infected plants are usually killed 
in a short time but they may linger 
for some time, often producing fair 
sized potatoes. This is the serious 
danger of the disease because seed 
taken from this field will serve to 


propogate the disease still further. 

Another serious danger is that the 
fungus spreads into the soil from the 
diseased plants. It is capable of liv- 
ing there for five or six years. If 
sweet potatoes are grown continually 
in the soil, it will not be long till the 
soil becomes so badly infected that a 
crop failure is practically certain. 

There are but few such fields in 
the Indiana sweet potato region and 
the growers are putting forth their 
best efforts to fight off the inroads of 
the pest. 


Father—““How would you like a 
cow for a wedding present?” 

Daughter—“Oh, a cow would give 
more milk than we would need for 
two. A calf would be just right.” 











MAKINGS OF A SPHINX 


Traveller —‘“‘Who’s the  close- 
mouthed individual over in the corner? 
He hasn’t spoken for ten minutes.” 

Village Wit—“Hy Blackmore! He 
ain’t close-mouthed. He’s just waitin’ 
till Pete comes back with the spit- 
toon.” 





Cohen placed a ladder against the 
side of the house, and then called his 
son, Abie, aged seven, and made him 
mount to the top. 

*‘Now jump,” commanded Cohen. 

“I’m frightened,” replied Abie. 

Cohen held out his arms. 

“Do as papa tells you—jump—papa 
is here.” 

Finally Abie did jump. Cohen 
stepped aside, and Abie fell with a 
bump. 

“Let that teach you a lesson never 
to trust anybody,” said Cohen.—The 
Humorist. 


TRIPLICATES 
A local politician was called up at 
his office recently and notified that his 
wife had presented him with triplets. 
He was silent for a moment, and then 
boomed forth: “I demand a recount.” 








**He tried to cross the railroad track 
Before a rushing train; 
They put the pieces in a sack, 
But couldn’t find the brain.” 





House Manager—‘Here it is Mon- 
day. Tomorrow will be Tuesday, and 
the next day Wednesday. The whole 
week half gone and nothing done yet.” 


TAKE A DARE 


Futility—Trying to sell a copy of | 
“Ask Me Another!” to the father of | 
five small boys. 





A few days after Harry’s mother 
came home from the hospital with a | 
brand new baby, Harry fell and broke | 
his arm. 

As the family doctor was lifting the | 
little fellow out of the car to take him 
into the hospital, Harry asked the doc- 
tor if he must go in there. 

“Yes, but don’t worry, laddie; the | 
hospital’s a nice place and we'll soon | 
fix you up,” replied the physician. 

“All right, doctor, but if I have to | 
go to the hospital, I want a pup—I | 
don’t want a baby.”—Kablegram. 





MORE THRIFT 


A New Yorker met a Scotsman, just 
back from the Florida golf courses, 
struggling up Broadway dragging an 
alligator. 

“What are you doing with that alli- 
gator?” he asked. 

“The son-of-a-gun has got my ball,” 
replied the Scotsman. 





COVERS IT ALL 


The Snagtown Torchlight has 
coined a new heading which was for- 
merly captioned: “Births, Marriages 
and Deaths.” The caption now reads, | 
“Hatched, Matched and Dispatched.” | 





The easier it is to get a man to talk 
the harder it is to get him to quit. 
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{Te years of increasing strength of the Fed- Ee 

eral Land Banks have made their Bonds a sea- 

soned standard investment. Not a default on interest or 
principal. Over one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by 
investors. They are guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal 
Land Banks, with combined capital and reserves exceeding 
$70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are farms valued at more 
than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds are safer than any 
single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current Federal Land Banks 


: I d 
market price from any Federal Land Bank or from the eee 
: k Baltimore, Md. 
Fiscal Agent. Denominations: $40, $100, $500, Berkeley, Calif. 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Registered or Coupon Columbia, S. C. 


Houston, Texas 





form. Coupons are acceptable as cash items at any Louisville, Ky. 
: . New Orleans, La. 
Federal Reserve Bank. Interest is payable semi- Gorka, te 
annually, and is unfailingly paid on due date. Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; —_—‘St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
and they make acceptable collateral. Wichita, Kan. 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 
16, “Financing the Farmer’? — FREE 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks 


31 Nassau Street NEW YORK CITY 
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A Brighter Future 


7E no longer plant by the light 
of the moon. . . . Agriculture 
has become a sound business, depend- 
ing on the volume of its income, the 
same as any other business. 
Fortunately, during 1927 conditions 
have been more favorable for the 
farmer. His income will probably 
be greater this season than last. He 
is looking into a brighter future. 


By wisely investing this increase 
in income, he can make the most 
of the opportunity to build a 
sounder and more profitable business 
undertaking. Advisory groups and 
agricultural bureaus are available to 
help him, because they realize that 
the prosperity of the farmer is the 
basis of all true prosperity. 


It is in accord with this general 
policy that the work of all depart- 
ments of the N. V. Potash Export 
My. is conducted. 





Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
N. V. Potash Export My. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


19 West 44th Street Hurt Building McCormick Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
Citizens’ Bank Bldg. Lampton Bldg. 445 S. 15th Screet 
BALTIMORE JACKSON, MISS. SAN JOSE 











